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DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF MEETING IN JOHNSTOWN HIGH SCHOOL. 


i ae Department of Colleges and Nor- 
mal Schools met Thursday morning 
in Room 211 of the High School Building. 
The officers were: President, E. L. Kemp, 
East Stroudsburg Normal School; Vice- 
President, C. B. Robertson, University of 
Pittsburgh; Secretary, Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Pennsylvania State College, to whom 
we are indebted for this report; Treasurer, 
H. J. Shoemaker, Slippery Rock Normal 
School; Executive Committee, E. L. Om- 
wake, Ursinus College, O. L. Bakeless, 
Bloomsburg Normal School, Ezra Lehman, 
Shippensburg Normal School, and Weir 
Ketler, Grove City College. 

The Secretary called the Department to 
order at 9.15. On motion of C. C. Ellis, 
Dr. J. L. Eisenberg, of Slippery Rock Nor- 
mal School, was elected acting President. 
A paper by Dean Arthur Holmes, of Penn- 
sylvania State College, was read by D. A. 
Anderson, of the same institution, on 


ATHLETICS IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
OF LEARNING. 


The present condition of athletics in our 
higher institutions of learning in America is 
not due to a growth over night. Its causes 
are to be sought in the early history of the 
foundation of colleges in our country. Our 
first colleges were religious institutions 
founded chiefly for educating ministers and 
teachers, conducted by ministers and sup- 
ported by funds of religious people. The 
theology of America has been dominated by 
the Methodists and the Baptists, the two 
largest denominations in America at the pres- 
ent time. 

These denominations may well stand for 
the two general types of theology dominant in 
America for the last century. In the earlier 
period, it is true, Puritan ideals were powerful 
in certain influential sections, but whatever the 





external differences between the leading sects, 
they all agreed in their theory of the relation 
between soul and body. They teach the neces- 
sity of a real, spiritual regeneration demanded 
by the essential depravity of the Adamic na- 
ture represented by the desires springing from 
our physical being, the consequent enmity be- 
tween soul and body, and the supreme im- 
portance of saving the soul in a future 
heaven. To do this, one must renounce the 
trinity of evils, the world, the flesh and the 
devil, and cleave unto the opposite trinity 
heaven, the soul and God. 

Therefore, religious bodies early undertook 
to regulate the games and amusements of 
their constituencies. As early as 1790 
Dr. Rush says, “ The Methodists have wisely ° 
banished every species of play from their Col- 
lege” in Maryland; and again, “All amuse- 
ments of the children of the Moravians at 
Bethlehem, Pa., are derived from performing 
the subordinate parts of several of the me- 
chanical arts.” At the end of the nineteenth 
century one writer says: “ Progress [in phys- 
ical education] has been materially impeded by 
the prepossessions and prejudices of the teach- 
ing class, which, like the general public, is 
still largely ruled by traditional conceptions 
of the mind and body.” 

This, as I see it, furnishes the negative 
reason for college athletics as we have it to- 
day. Educators failed to provide for the one- 
half of the all-round development of young 
men, the half which is just as important as 
the mental half, namely, the development of 
the body by physical training. As a result the 
boys themselves undertook to satisfy an in- 
herent demand of their nature. 

Young men demand contest. It is as much 
a part of their nature as appreciation of good 
literature, or as a love of the beauties of na- 
ture. Men in the past have contested to the 
bitter death with their enemies, both amongst 
the beasts of the forest and savages of their 
own kind. Because they had in them this most 
indomitable spirit for fighting, they won their 


















battles, lived their lives, propagated their 
kind, and passed on to their children the same 
fighting instinct that made themselves. We 
who survive are the children of the fighting 
men of old. In us is born as a natural part 
of our inalienable heritage the pugnacious 
spirit. Fight we will; fight we must; not 
necessarily for some glorious ideal, nor for 
some obvious end to be maintained but be- 
cause within us there is the surge of the red 
blood of old, the call to the battle of the wild, 
the reverberation of a million combats that 
made our bodies, minds, spirits and our civili- 
zation. Youth peculiarly and poignantly feels 
the drive of the war lust. Out of the 2,500,00u 
men who enlisted on the Northern side during 
the Civil War, one million were under: the 
age of twenty-one, one million were under the 
age of sixteen, fifty thousand were under the 
age of fifteen, and there were a few at least 
who were as young as ten years of age. It 
was our boys in blue, literally our boys, who 
saved our Union, and it will always be our 
boys, boys of our brawn and bent, who will 
go out in their knight-errantry under the 
glamor of inherent instincts to fight the battles 
of the world. If we want really to stop war 
we must provide some moral equivalent of 
war. That equivalent, it seems to me, is to be 
found only in play, in games that involve 
mighty but harmless contests, contests that 
drain off this primitive instinct, not in death- 
dealing rigors but in life-giving and char- 
acter-making calls to the deepest and best in 
our young men. This is the positive factor in 
the development of college athletics, a system 
of gigantic proportions begotten by its two 
parents, neglect by educators and by the in- 
born demands of youth. 

As the college students had no money with 
which to bear the expenses of their growing 
enterprise they found it expedient to charge 
admissions to spectators to the games or to 
make levies upon the student-body. The 
more money they had the more their enterprise 
was extended; the more it was extended the 
more money they had. Thus was the vicious 
circle of commercialism established and 
widened until within its circumference it en- 
closed a multitude of whole and half evils. 
Greater gate-receipts required larger crowds 
of spectators; larger crowds demanded win- 
ning teams; winning teams demanded special- 
ists, both in playing and in coaching, which 
again led to intensive training, scouting for 
players, offering material inducements to sub- 
college stars, to more and more time spent in 
athletics by the few to the detriment of their 
studies and less and less time spent in play by 
the many to the detriment of their studies. 
The imposing expressions of these invisible 
factors are the stadia like that at Harvard 
University with its twenty-two thousand 
seats, or at Syracuse University with its 
twenty thousand seats, or the monster Yale 
Bowl with sixty thousand seats, covering 
twenty-five acres, with their luxurious club- 
houses attached, and with their mobs of en- 
thusiasts on a great day gone wild over the 
crushing invincibility of a perfected foot-ball 
machine, or over a brilliant dash made by 
some super-man trained to the hair and 
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armored beyond human recognition in his 
panoply of pads and mud. 

Lest, however, we be accused of platitu- 
dinous generalizations bereft of discriminating 
judgment let us also examine the good there 
is said to be in athletics. And to be entirely 
free from the charge of animus, let us not 
overlook the good in what appears to be evil. 
Take first the root-evil, commercialism, and 
I am not sure that that is wholly bad. The 
commerce in tickets is not essentially evil, but 
the commerce in athletics is; the way the 
money is collected may be right while the 
the commerce in athletes is; the way it is 
handled, the honesty necessary, the forethought 
and judgment essential to guard against loss, 
the infinite business matters often adminis- 
tered by college students themselves all de- 
mand high-grade business acumen and high 
standards of just dealing. 

Next, the specialism that has grown up is not 
pure evil. Specialism in itself means here as 
elsewhere simply a devotion to some small part 
of a total activity until that is thoroughly mas- 
tered. Skill beyond the ordinary is the re- 
sult; a high standard of individual achieve- 
ment, a confidence born of mastery, a self- 
control developed in long training and patient 
practice,—these and many other elements of 
splendid character enter into the making of a 
specialist in Greek or on the gridiron. 

Nor, lastly, am I convinced that the much 
condemned desire to win is not mixed with 
some good. In moments of complacency after 
long periods of peaceful civilization with its 
premium upon individual pursuits, artists, 
scholars and old men may take a sublime and 
sublimated attitude toward what they term the 
small desires of poor human creatures to 
struggle for their ephemeral victories; but 
when the fateful hand of history turns the 
next page and reveals it blotted with blood 
and tears these same spiritually minded gen- 
tlemen are the first to call their fellowmen to 
fight to win at any cost. During this world- 
war and after this war it may be illuminating 
to restudy the effect of a training to win 
gained upon the mimic battlefields of our col- 
leges. Even in peace times it is hard to con- 
ceive a world in which contests to win some- 
thing from somebody or something have died 
down to the gentle murmur of work for 
work’s sake. 

When, on the other hand, we come to esti- 
mate the positive good factors in athletics we 
are met with as many at least of good attri- 
butes as evil ones. It is hard to place them in 
order of importance. I will begin almost at 
random. Possibly it may surprise the unini- 
tiated to see the physical merits of the games 
passed by, yet I do pass them by. They may 
be there but the same results, or better, could 
be just as readily accomplished by gymnasium 
practice or by sawing wood. My own feeling 
is that the moral and mental effects of athletic 
contests far over-shadow the good they do 
physically to those who participate. Between 
the mental and moral effects I do not hesitate 
in placing the moral first. Of course a man 
must think quickly and act like lightning; of 
course he must go through memory drills on 
signals that require as much cortical agitation 
as committing trigonometrical formulas; and 
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further, though he must learn what he learns 
perfectly, and more still, must apply it with- 
out hesitation, and though beyond all else, 
mental errors are visited with rebuke so 
withering, with sarcasm so biting, that it is by 
coolest calculation one thousand times worse 
to miss a signal than to flunk a recitation in 
belles-lettres. Still, I believe that the mental 
training coming from athletics is subordinate 
to the moral training. Yet, the mental train- 
ing is there and about as clear and definite 
as the mental training given by college studies, 
about which training there is now so much 
controversy amongst educators. 

Though the moral value of athletics appears 
to me to be certain enough it is hard to make 
it definite. By all odds the first and greatest 
value seems to me to lie in the satisfaction 
of the nature of youth to engage in games. 
Play reaches down into the depths of his soul 
and brings up his best endeavor as nothing else 
on earth does at his stage of growth. In play 
he is pure in heart; in play he is single-eyed. 
Then he is under rules of his own making, in 
a world of his own creation, wherein nothing 
is arbitrary because all flows naturally out of 
his own nature and answers to his own idio- 
syncracies. Therefore, he obeys with all his 
heart; therefore, keeping the rules of the 
game is fair-play, the finest flower that ever 
blows in the boy’s moral world; therefore, 
foul-play is so morally black that it is “ yel- 
low,” the foulest blot upon a team or a player 
that ever can smirch his name or career. Fol- 
lowing these two great moral values are many 
others like regular hours, self-control, sup- 
pression of appetites, willingness to take criti- 
cism, mergence of self with the team, etc., 
etc. As a comment upon the whole moral 
aspect of the case let me remind my hearers 
that every athlete that went from the Penn- 
sylvania State College to the first offcers’ 
training camp won a commission; not one 
failed. This is more impressive when we 
further remember that an officer attributed 
most failures to lack of moral qualities in the 
aspirants and not to physical defects. With 
this hasty historical sketch, and with this 
brief hint at the good and evil in athletics, let 
us turn now to a study of cure of the evils. 

In recent years louder and louder calls have 
come from educators for the elimination of 
the evils of athletics and many are the meth- 
ods proposed for their amelioration. All of 
the proposed curative measures I believe can 
be reduced to four. First, we may abolish 
athletics entirely; secondly, we may reform 
them; thirdly, we may substitute something 
for them; fourthly, we may at the same time 
both supplement them and reform them. 
Which of these courses shall we pursue? Let 
me proceed to an examination of their re- 
spective merits. 

The defects of suppression appear at a 
glance. The first and most obvious one is the 
impossibility of suppressing the irrepressible. 
The nature of youth that demanded contests 
and built up this gigantic scheme of satisfying 
its demands may be eternally arrayed against 
suppression. Arrayed with this more or less 
theoretical force are the very concrete and 
very solid masses of flesh-and-blood alumni 
bulwarked with their pocketbooks. The 
alumni count more and more as a college in- 
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creases in age. To these forces must also be 
added extensiveness, organization, equipment, 
and solidarity of athletics. These obstacles 
are so obviously appalling in colleges of any 
size and any age that they place the total abo- 
lition of college athletics practically beyond 
the pale of possibility. 

Secondly, abolishment destroys the good 
with the evils; it uproots the wheat with the 
tares, Thirdly, suppressing athletics does not 
for a moment develop play in general amongst 
all students. To condemn and annihilate ath- 
letics because they engage so few in their 
benefits would most likely tend to the destruc- 
tion of all physical exercises in colleges. This 
issue seems obvious but it is one easily over- 
looked by educators whose fathers allowed 
this noisome growth, now condemned, to de- 
velop by the same kind of neglect. 

The substitution of something better is the 
next method. It seems entirely possible and 
practicable. Reed College furnishes a con-. 
spicuous example of the feasibility of sub- 
stituting mass-play, or games for all students, 
for the highly specialized and equally highly 
condemned college athletics engaging only a 
comparatively few: students. 

Valuable as this method is, it suffers from 
at least one prominent and serious defect. 
Granting that there is good in inter-collegiate 
games, it eliminates that good. We have 
been to some pains to point out that good 
and now point out the fact that much of it 
would go. Finally and most indubitably, no 
educator could or would object to the system 
if all its evils were eliminated, no matter how 
much he belittled the residuum of good. There- 
fore, let us turn seriously to the problem of 
saving the good and excluding the bad fea- 
tures of college athletics. 

This I believe can best be accomplished by 
reforming away the evils of inter-collegiate 
athletic contests and by supplementing their 
deficiencies with mass-play for all students. 
First, let us outline the plan for promoting 
play and then propose the reforms needed in 
athletics. 

The inauguration in any college of a com- 
plete play system embracing all students is a 
large undertaking. It requires fundamental 
changes in the educational theories, organiza- 
tion, and equipment of the average college. 
Play, gymnastics and hygiene should be made 
compulsory for all students. This is the first 
step, and in all conscience, it is radical enough 
to the minds of most college administrators. 
It is radical also in the sense that so many 
stems grow out of this root. The first one is 
the obvious need of physical equipment, in- 
cluding play space, play apparatus, and a 

dy of men as thoroughly trained to pro- 
mote and to supervise play as a professor of 
mathematics is trained to teach his subject. 

Next, reorganization of college procedure is 
necessary. Play should be made a part of the 
college curriculum. Courses should be or- 
ganized, credit given and the activities graded 
like any other subject. The intrusion of such 
a theory of education may shock the sensi- 
bilities of some educators even more than the 
planting of a playground on the campus, but 
the step is necessary and will be eventually 
salutary to all. 

Not only should play be included in the cur- 
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riculum, but all those dealing with play, gym- 
nastics, or athletics should be included in the 
faculty of the college. A department of Phys- 
ical Education should be organized with a 
medical man at its head, who with his various 
departmental officers including playground di- 
rectors, physical directors and athletic coaches 
would be included in the regular college fac- 
ulty with powers commensurate with their 
rating as instructors, assistant-professors and 
full-professors. The shock of such a proposal 
is considerably softened by the fact that many 
western colleges have departments similar to 
this and by the further fact that industrial and 
agricultural courses in colleges have expanded 
the older notions of what constitutes educa- 
tion and what makes a college professor. 

With play made compulsory, with adequate 
physical equipment provided and with a force 
of professors organized into a department of 
college instruction, it would seem that mass- 
play would be sufficiently cared for. I fear, 
however, that play would then be murdered in 
the house of its friends. Play would be dead, 
and work would rise in its place. 
exercise is not play; intra-mural contests but 
a wan and insipid counterfeit play-spirit in 
comparison with robust and red-blooded bat- 
tles with aliens from other colleges. The lust 
of contest and conquest cannot by the wildest 
stretch -of imagination be satisfied by play- 
ing ping-pong for credits under paid super- 
visors. To this scheme a psychic element 
must be added that not only engages the 
young man in play at the moment but adds to 
that play the zest of a value which he sets 
high. That zest must come from the volun- 
tary element of play. While play in general 
for all students must be required, play in par- 
ticular for each student must be voluntary. 
Or more precisely, compulsion may be neces- 
sary to initiate mass-play but individual inter- 
est is necessary to carry on play with any of 
the spirit that makes real play. 

How to inject such a spirit may and may 
not be a difficult matter. Some educators in- 
sist that contest in intra-mural games is suffi- 
cient. Personally I doubt their sufficiency for 
college students. Therefore I believe the 
mass-plays should be vitalized further by 
being closely connected with inter-collegiate 
athletics. 

To do this a scheme of selecting players for 
major sports, for training them in intra-mural 
plays, and for grading them, should first be in- 
stalled. With the one year rule in effect, with 
a corps of competent instructors in the field, 
with the athletic coaches in the department, a 
plan for directing first-year men into the 
sports for which they are best fitted by na- 
ture, ought to be easy. When a man has 
found his game, he would be coached in it, 
and graded according to his proficiency. 
From the best men in each sport would even- 
tually come the players on the varsity teams. 
Instead of depending upon pre-college pro- 
ficiency alone, or upon the will of a coach 
alone, a candidate for a varsity team would 
be compelled to depend upon his proficiency in 
intra-mural play to reach the all-coveted goal. 
That would inject a new spirit into his play. 
He would play not only for college credit, not 
only for the love of play, but also for the 
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chance to become the hero of his college in 
the big events of college athletics. Like Na- 
poleon’s soldiers, everyone of whom was said 
to carry a marshal’s baton in his knapsack, 
every student would play with a place on the 
varsity team in his mind’s eye. Other bene- 
fits which I will describe later, would follow 
from this plan, 

Now that we have briefly outlined a compre- 
hensive plan of supplementing athletics for 
the few by play for the many, let us examine 
for a moment the results of working such a 
plan. In general, it is obvious that such a 
plan does not destroy athletics but utilizes the 
good in them and eliminates much if not all 
the evil. A more specific study of the evils 
eliminated will show this. 

First, athletics has been charged with inter- 
fering with college studies. The plan pro- 
pesed brings as its first fruits an immediate 
co-operation between book-learning and ath- 
letics. Once and for all it does away with the 
malevolent neutrality of the two armed 
camps, the athletes on the one side, and the 
faculty on the other, and places upon the fac- 
ulty a rgy of professors and instructors who 
see to it that the college regulations affecting 
athletics are fair, sympathetic, considerate and 
intelligent; and finally, it places physical edu- 
cation including athletics where all such activi- 
ties belong, namely, as inherent and important 
parts of the education of the whole man. Such 
a scheme, I repeat, is not only possible and 
feasible, but is being carried out in a number 
of colleges and universities in the country in 
various degrees and in different manners. 

If such a radical method of co-operation 
cannot at once be effected a more modified 
method which will demonstrate its feasibility 
may be developed looking toward the future 
adoption of the more comprehensive scheme. 
For want of a better illustration, in order to 
save abstract description, I will outline briefly 
such a modified plan now practiced at your 
Pennsylvania State College. In the first place, 
a most happy spirit of co-operation has been 
developed between the athletic manager and 
coaches on the one side and the college admin- 
istrators and professors on the other. This 
has been a growth of some years, and is, we 
believe, continually increasing in strength. 
The practical workings of the plan are as fol- 
lows. First, all college athletes, in order to 
play upon varsity teams, must maintain a cer- 
tain grade standing in their studies. To see 
that this standing is maintained a committee 
on physical activities is appointed by the fac- 
ulty, which committee requires every student 
going on an athletic trip to present seventy- 
two hours before leaving college a written 
statement signed by all of his instructors giv- 
ing his current grades. Further, the student’s 
dean must either advise for or against his 
going. Finally, the committee considers each 
case individually and either grants or with- 
holds its permission for the student to take 
the contemplated trip. This in itself would 
seem sufficient to insure a fairly high academic 
standing on the part of athletes. 

However, the athletic management, of its 
own volition, undertook not only to co-operate 
in spirit with these regulations but also to sup- 
plement them in the following manner. Ten 
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days before any important game is to be 
played, the athletic management through its 
own men circulates a blank form amongst the 
teachers of the athletes who are going on the 
trip asking each professor to give the grade 
standing of each student. If any student or 
students fall below the required standing or 
are even in danger of falling below it, the 
matter is reported to the coach in charge of 
the team. The coach himself then sees each 
weak student personally and either compels 
the student to put more time upon his studies, 
or else secures some other more advanced stu- 
dent to coach him in his weak studies, or else 
secures and pays for a tutor to tutor him in 
his work. If after all this special care, an 
athlete falls below the required standard in 
class and his faculty is compelled to take 
action, before he is suspended from partici- 
pation in any particular athletic activity, 
notice of the contemplated action is sent by 
the dean of the school concerned to the man- 
ager of athletics who then presents to the col- 
lege officers acting, the student’s side of the 
case from the athletic point of view. 

The result of such co-operation and sup- 
plementary coaching is manifest. The college 
authorities feel that a student who takes part 
in athletics is not only under severe discipline 
which regulates his ordinary habits of life but 
is under a coach who insists upon regular 
hours of study and who keeps a sharp eye 
upon the student’s academic standing. The 
system works, works both from the athletic 
point of view and from the college point of 
view. It is not at all uncommon for a coach 
in State College to report to the Dean that a 
certain athlete is beginning to decline in his 
studies and to ask the Dean especially to see 
him and to take measures to improve his 
standing. On the other hand, it also fre- 
quently happens that the athletic manager or 
the coach can do more to inspire study in the 
delinquent student than anyone else. It is 
hardly necessary to say that under such cir- 
cumstances very few athletes fail in their col- 
lege work. They are either inspired to study 
or else they are dropped by the managers of 
athletics. Thus study and athletics are in- 
extricably linked together, and the gridiron 
and diamond become the staunch allies of the 
laboratory and text-book. A Significant com- 
mentary upon the situation is the fact that 
last year and the year before the captains of 
our football teams were honor men in their 
classes and both won scholarships for scho- 
lastic pre-eminence. 

The second count against athletics is their 
specialization. We need here carefully to 
discriminate between specialization and the 
evils of specialization. All specialization is 
not evil. Specialization in college athletics is 
to be condemned because it admits the few 
to its benefits and rejects the many. Ob- 
viously our proposal engages all students in 
some form of physical exercise and does it 
scientifically, thoroughly and efficiently. If 
any student wishes to play one game only, he 
may; but the supplementary gymnastics, cor- 
rective and developmental, with the lessons on 
hygiene, both point out the evils of over- 
developing certain organs and also supply the 
corrective, 
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Next, I believe such a system would militate 
mightily against the evils of scouting and its 
first cousin, professionalism, masquerading 
under the guise of scholarships, lodging, board, 
prizes, and other material rewards. Athletes 
will be plentiful; hence, not so salable nor so 
high priced. They will be manufactured on 
the ground. Hence, it will not be necessary 
to go abroad to find them. Managers and 
coaches will be just as happy over this out- 
come as educators. They can use their time 
better. High school boys will not be so keen 
for their pseudo-athletics, nor subjected to the 
demoralizing temptations coming to them 
through bids from colleges anxious for their 
membership because of their athletic prowess 
and not on account of their mental ability and 
much less their moral character. 

Another set of evils eliminated by this plan 
is that set growing out of the commercialism 
forced upon college athletics by the neglect of 
educators to educationalize the whole move- 
ment. Note that I repeat the “evils” of com- 
mercialized athletics. These ramify in such 
intricate, subtle and far-reaching sinuousities 
that it would take pages adequately to trace 
them. Nothing need be said in their defense. 
But it must be said that commercialism itself 
is not evil. Good training there is in the col- 
lecting, handling and distributing of the money 
and all the other property concerned in inter- 
collegiate sports. Few, I venture to suppose, 
would assert that there is any more harm in 
charging admission to a star course of games 
than there is in charging admission to a Y. 
M. C. A. star course entertainment. At least 
it seems that gate receipts as gate receipts or 
as good currency, are not bad. It is the way 
they are now spent that brings evil. Why not 
then spend them well and wisely? Faculty 
control of all physical education would see 
that they were at least spent in a manner 
satisfactory to the faculty. Surely, too, much 
of the money so gained could be spent upon 
the equipment of play grounds and the salaries 
of play directors. In this way the students 
who furnish much of the receipts would re- 
ceive back again a large share of the benefits 
from it. Again, we see a most marked advan- 
tage naturally arising from the retention of 
inter-collegiate games in conjunction with the 
establishment of mass play under faculty su- 
pervision. Possibly the day may even come 
in college when credit can be given for the 
business training gained in the commercialism 
of the renovated and reformed college 
contests. 

In this paper made necessarily relatively 
brief by the nature of the programme and the 
largeness of the subject, I have tried to show 
sympathetically and suggestively that our 
present college athletic system grew up, first 
by the neglect of educators to satisfy legiti- 
mate desires of youth to play; and secondly, 
by the undirected efforts of youth themselves 
to satisfy that desire. Next, my whole as 
is for educators to take charge of the whole 
matter and form of physical exercises and 
place them where they belong, namely, under 
the head of educational and character-making 
enterprises in the colleges. The method of 
doing this I have suggested. Its essence con- 
sists in correlating gymnastics, military drill, 
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hygiene, play and athletic sports major and 
minor and introducing a spirit of co-operation 
in all the people concerned for one grand and 
wholesome end, namely, the ideal of the 
Ancient Greeks: Mens sana in corpore sano, 
or for each and every student the education 
of the whole man. 


Vice-President C. B. Robertson then 
took the chair and a second paper on the 
same subject was read by Principal W. ». 
Hertzog, of California State Normal 
School. 


ATHLETICS IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
OF LEARNING. 


The splendid paper of Dr. Holmes was 
placed in my hands a few days ago. So far 
as I can see, there is little with which anyone 
could disagree. 

The evils that have grown up around inter- 
collegiate athletics have been plainly pointed 
out. The value of these same activities is 
just as evident. To eliminate the evil and to 
conserve the benefits is the function of college 
administrators. 

The problem from the point of view of a 
Normal School is slightly different. Under 
prevailing conditions, the young men in Nor- 
mal Schools are a rapidly diminishing num- 
ber, and it is doubtful whether at the close of 
the war it will be possible for Normal Schools 
to induce any-considerable number of young 
men to come their way. Where the number 
of young men has been small as it has been 
for years in the Normal Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, there has been a condition which forced 
the emphasis of some of the evils connected 
with athletics. Where the attendance of 
young men has been one hundred, or fewer, 
the difficulty of ,competing with colleges and 
high schools where the numbers are much 
greater is self-evident, therefore, the direct 
and indirect method of securing skilled ath- 
letes has prevailed. 

Within recent months, I have learned of an 
institution where more than fifty per cent. of 
its enrollment in young men was in the direct 
or indirect employment of the institution in 
return for their athletic service. My observa- 
tion and experience leads me to believe that 
inter-scholastic athletics in the Normal Schools 
of Pennsylvania is doomed to become extinct. 
The distances between Normal Schools are so 
great that it is impossible to confine athletic 
activities to schools having practically the 
same conditions. Inter-scholastic activities 
between a Normal School and High Schools 
in the vicinity, win or lose, have their disad- 
vantages. Many high schools have three times 
as many young men to draw from and very 
often these boys are just as capable and just 
as mature as those in the Normal School. 

To be beaten by a high school seems to be 
a disgrace to a higher institution; to win 
from a high school may create hard feelings 
between the institutions, especially if the play- 
ers on the Normal team are receiving some 
direct or indirect reward, and these conditions 
cannot be hidden from the general public. 

For a Normal School to compete with Col- 
leges in the vicinity again puts the Normal 
School at a disadvantage because of the older 
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students at the college, because of their 
longer residence in the school, because of 
their greater numbers. What then is the fu- 


| ture of athletics in the Normal Schools of 


Pennsylvania? 

That Physical Training and the play spirit 
should be promoted and developed is undebat- 
able. The examination of the young men in 
our country for war service reveals the fact 
that the development of the physical powers 
have been sadly neglected. There is an un- 
doubted drift toward remedying this evil and 
much of the remedy may be applied in the 
schools of the country. 

The leaders and teachers of this new doc- 
trine of prysical development should come 
from the Normal Schools. Hence, I am will- 
ing to affirm that every Normal School should 
devote time and money to the physical de- 
velopment of every student that he may be- 
come leader on the seeraroend and in the 
schoolroom wherever he may go to teach. I 
believe that every Normal School’s equipment 
should include a complete outfit of playground 
apparatus that may be used by the Model 
School children under the direction of the 
practice teachers so that all graduates will not 
be strangers to this type of activity. 

It would be ideal to have a physician, pos- 
sibly a woman ant pean in the faculty of 
every Normal School, one of whose functions 
would be to give physical examination and 
corrective gymnastics and physical exercises 
to all the students. I have found that any 
student can secure a “ Physician’s Certificate” 
stating that he or she is unable, physically, to 
take Physical Training. But, a skilled physi- 
cian in the Faculty could prescribe proper 
training to suit these various defectives. 

We must look forward to more skill in the 
Normal School product in the matter of 
physical training. Supervised play is one of 
the newer movements in education which will 
likely become universal. It will be therefore 
necessary to make the knowledge of these 
Normal graduates scientific and it seems evi- 
dent, therefore, that the emphasis should be 
placed upon Physical Training and free play 
that will function in the public schools rather 
than upon contests for the few with the at- 
tendant train of evils that have been so well 
described in the paper of Dr. Holmes. 

Universal Military Training may be at hand 
in this country; as a corollary to this possible 
development, we must have universal free play 
and proper physical training in all our 
schools. 

In the discussion which followed these 
papers, part was taken by President Gran- 
ville, of Pennsylvania College, Dr. Blais- 
dell, Dr. Bolton, of Temple University, Dr. 
Anderson, and Principal Harbold, of Mil- 
lersville Normal School. 


RELATION OF NORMAL SCHOOL TO RURAL 
SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


Principal F. E. Baker, of the Edinboro 
Normal School, was on the programme for ° 
a paper on “ Relation of Normal Schools to 
Rural Schools and Food Supply.” This 
paper was to be discussed by Principal A. 
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C. Rothermel, of Kutztown Normal School. 
In the absence of Mr. Baker, the presiding 
officer asked Dr. Rothermel to speak on the 
subject. As he spoke without manuscript 
or notes, only a summary of his effective 
address can be inserted, as follows: 


The Rural School Problem is undoubtedly 
one of our big problems to-day. However 
since the educational leaders of the United 
States realize that it is a problem there is no 
reason for pessimism since the people of the 
United States have always shown capacity 
for the solution of questions, however great. 
In considering this rural life problem I some- 
times think of the experience of the commit- 
tee on rural schools that met in Chicago and 
listened to the testimony of eighteen experts 
on the rural school situation. The reports of 
the experts were so discouraging that the 
committee felt depressed. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to one of the members of the commit- 
tee to ask the question as to how many of the 
eighteen experts and twelve members of the 
committee had received their rudimentary edu- 
cation in the rural schools and to the surprise 
of the thirty persons assembled all but one 
had received their early education and train- 
ing in rural schools. We are often reminded 
of the fact that strong men are born in the 
country, but that they gravitate to the city. 
This exodus from the country to the city 
together with the increasing importance of 
agriculture and a desire to give the rural chil- 
dren the best opportunities possible is largely 
responsible for the great interest in rural 
schools. Normal Schools are charged with 
the responsibility of training teachers for all 
the schools and because it is impossible for 
the Normal Schools of Pennsylvania to pro- 
vide teachers for all the rural schools of the 
Commonwealth the Normal School Principals 
are at times accused of indifference to the 
welfare of these schools. In Pennsylvania we 
are face to face with practically an insuper- 
able barrier in the low salaries and short 
terms in the rural districts. I believe that it 
.would be a comparatively easy matter to get 
well trained and efficient teachers for all the 
rural schools of the state if the minimum 
term were nine months and the salary a little 
better than the salary offered for work in the 
grades. 

I had an experience last Spring that leads 
me to think that this statement is true. The 
Supervising Principal and Secretary of the 
Board of Directors of a Township in Lehigh 
County came to me for three teachers for 
rural schools. All the schools in the district 
have been consolidated and are graded with 
the exception of the three schools which they 
have not been able to consolidate. The Town- 
ship has a. term of nine months and the 
directors offered to pay larger salaries for the 
ungraded schools than they are paying for the 
graded schools and under the conditions it was 
comparatively easy to get good teachers for 
these schools. If it were possible for Penn- 
sylvania to extend the school term to nine 
months and offer better salaries in the rural 
districts than in the towns it would be com- 
paratively easy to supply all the rural schools 
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with well trained, progressive teachers. After 
all salary attracts talent and unless a teacher 
lives in a rural community no one has a right 
to expect that she elects to teach a rural 
school with a seven months’ term rather than 
a town school having a nine months’ term. 

The purpose in rural education should be 
to prepare country people to get the most out 
of country life, to make life in the country as 
healthful, as comfortable, as beautiful, as 
profitable, and inspiring as possible. The 
teacher who hopes to be successful in rural 
school work must have a knowledge of coun- 
try things, country people and country needs. 
She must be in sympathetic touch with rural 
life and have the right attitude toward the 
children and the parents living in the rural 
communities. Unless the teacher has the 
right attitude and can get in sympathetic touch 
with rural life and assume the right attitude 
of mind toward rural problems and rural con- 
ditions it is utterly impossible for her to do 
efficient work. 

The average teacher cannot be expected to 
teach children how to do the work on the 
farm. Rural children know this better than 
the teacher herself, in many instances, at least, 
and this is particularly true if the teacher 
comes from the city or from the large town. 
If the teacher has the right attitude. she can 
implant in the minds of the children broader 
visions of the possibilities of rural life, get 
them to understand the importance of con- 
serving what nature has provided, and more- 
over get them to understand something of the 
bigness of their opportunities. To make the 
rural children feel that rural life offers splen- 
did opportunities for leadership, for trained 
minds, for men and women who have a vision 
of the great possibilities of the country is 
surely one of the privileges and one of the 
duties of the teacher in the rural schools. 
Many young people leave the farm for the 
city because they are under the impression 
that in the country there isn’t anything worth 
while to challenge their intellectual powers 
and that if they want an opportunity for a 
larger exercise of their mental endowments 
they must seek these opportunities in the city. 
To make the rural child realize that there are 
great opportunities at his own door, educa- 
tional opportunities, religious opportunities, 
social opportunities, agricultural opportunities, 
is to my mind one of the rare privileges of the 
teacher of rural children, but I repeat that in 
order to accomplish this end the rural teacher 
must have the right spirit and the right atti- 
tude towards rural children. I concede that 
the rural school problem is an extremely diffi- 
cult one to solve but I contend that after all 
it can be solved and the rural teacher is un- 
questionably one of the big factors in the solu- 
tion of the problem. She has it in her power 
to create a sentiment for good schools and if 
she seeks the opportunity to present the prob- 
lem of education to the patrons of her school 
from time to time she will undoubtedly suc- 
ceed in creating greater interest in puwblic 
school activities. The creation of a demand 
for good schools is fundamental in all educa- 
tional progress. The people in the rural dis- 
tricts should be made to realize that their 
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children deserve as fine educational advan- 
tages as well trained teachers as those of the 
city. If the people of the rural communities 
once feel that their children are greater as- 
sets than soil, and plants and animals, impor- 
tant as these are, and that a good thorough 
education is essential to make these children 
efficient, to give them a love for rural activi- 
ties, and the higher and finer things of life 
they will have better schools. People have the 
kind of schools that they want and when they 
realize that good schools are essential to a 
progressive rural community and a good edu- 
cation equipping the child to live his life more 
fully they will work for as well as pay for 
good schools. 

The work of the Normal School, in helping 
to solve the rural school problem, is to ac- 
quaint its seniors with the seriousness and 
the bigness of the problem, give them the 
academic and professional training for their 
task, develop in them the right attitude toward 
rural children and rural life, and give them 
a version of the splendid opportunities for 
rural leadership. The teachers who thor- 
oughly understand rural conditions, the tasks 
and the hopes of rural people, the, in many 
instances, fine native endowment of children 
awaiting the helpful, inspiring touch of per- 
sonality, are the only ones who can be potent 
factors in the solution of the rural school 
problem. 

In the discussion which followed Princi- 
pal Rothermel’s address, part was taken by 
Principal Ezra Lehman, of Shippensburg 
Normal, who urged a short spring term in 
the normals for the benefit of teachers hav- 
ing only a seven-month term; by Principal 
George M. Philips, of West Chester Nor- 
mal, who urged the county unit and consoli- 
dation as the one thing that will help. 
Dean Chambers, of Pittsburgh, urged a 
widespread normal school and college ex- 
tension work to make known to the rural 
districts the excellent conditions that have 
been brought about in some communities. 
Supt. W. W. Evans, of Columbia county, 
told of the fifty community clubs organized 
in his county. 

Following a brief intermission, taken that 
the windows might be raised, Dean Graves, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, an- 
nounced that Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, his 
colleague, was detained from this meeting 
bv illness; further that Dr. Suhrie, who had 
been most interested and most active in the 
promotion of the College and Normal 
School Department, would probably here- 
after be deprived of the pleasure of con- 
tinuing his good offices, as he had been 
called to the Directorship of the Cleveland 
City Normal School and the Deanship of 
the School of Education of Western Re- 
serve University. 


Dean W. G. Chambers, of the University 
of Pittsburgh, then spoke, on the University 
side of the 
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RELATIVE FUNCTIONS OF UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS 
OF EDUCATION AND STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS, 


The importance of a clear distinction as to 
the relative functions of these two types of 
institutions in the service of the State has 
long been recognized. This is not the first 
time that this question in some form or an- 
other has come before the various meetings 
of this association. Indeed, the question has 
been considered so often that the speaker 
doubts whether there is at the present time a 
very great difference of opinion among the 
members of the association as to the specific 
types of service which should be rendered by 
our Normal Schools on one hand and our 
University Schools of Education on the other. 

However, war conditions have reminded us 
in many ways of the shortcomings of our at- 
tempts at education. It behooves us, there- 
fore, on all possible occasions to re-examine 
our educational ideals and readjust our edu- 
cational machinery. For this reason and other 
reasons this discussion is entitled to a place 
on our programme. 

There is of course no quarrel between the 
Universities and the Normal Schools of the 
State. We have long ago learned to get along 
amicably together. There is more work to be 
done in the training of teachers for the State 
than all the public and private institutions of 
the State combined can perform. Our prob- 
lem is, therefore, ‘not “ What can each of us 
find to do” but “ What particular service out 
of the overwhelming demands made upon us 
all can each render to the best advantage?” 

In the first place it seems to me that any 
adjustment between the Normal Schools and 
Schools of Education in the State should be 
made with due regard to certain things. When 
we make such an aljustment it should be fun- 
damental and permanent rather than super- 
ficial and transitory. It seems to me that in 
our discussion we should keep in mind the 
following things. 

1. The opinions of educational authorities. 
This is not a new question—it has arisen in 
every State which has attempted to train 
teachers. Furthermore, it is a question which 
is related to other fundamental educational 
questions all of which together have been con- 
sidered by our leading educational authorities. 
The judgments of these men, therefore, should 
have weight with us. 

2. The experience of other States in work- 
ing out similar adjustments. As just sug- 
gested this question has arisen in other States 
and various types of solution have been ar- 
rived at. 

The variations in practice have been, for 
the most part, related to peculiar conditions 
in the State. The experiences of the several 
States should help us throw light on the solu- 
tion of our problem. 

3. Recent and current tendencies and move- 
ments in education which have a bearing on 
the work of these two types of institutions. 
While education in America is a State func- 
tion we have been for some time developing 
a national educational consciousness. Educa- 
tional experiment is no longer a local matter 
and while there are variations in specific com- 
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munities, on the whole, the trend of education 
throughout the country is in the same general 
direction and conforms to the same funda- 
mental forms and principles and ideals. Edu- 
cational relations established for other pur- 
poses, therefore, should throw light on the 
proper relations between the Normal Schools 
and Schools of Education. 

4. The peculiar genius of the State in the 
development of its public institutions. Until 
very recently Pennsylvania has had no real 
State institutions of higher education. We are 
trying to work out a coordinated system of 
education through the cooperation of State, 
semi-State, and private institutions. This form 
of organization seems to suit our peculiar 
needs better than the forms adopted by other 
States. Adjustments for the training of teach- 
ers can best be made, therefore, without any 
revolution in the form of organization al- 
ready developed. © 

5. Peculiar local conditions of the several 
institutions concerned, such as location, equip- 
ment, institution’s history, etc. By this I 
mean that while in general certain things 
might best be done by the Normal Schools, 
and certain other things might be done better 
by the Schools of Education, the peculiar con- 
ditions within one of the Normal Schools 
might justify an exception to the general rule 
laid down for the Normal Schools. Similar 
local situations might justify one of the 
Schools of Education in offering a type of 
work which for the most part had been as- 
signed to the Normal Schools. One of the 
Normal Schools, because it is located in a 
rural district, might well specialize in rural 
education with emphasis on agriculture: one 
of the Schools of Education because it is lo- 
cated in a large city where many prospective 
elementary teachers are unable to pay the ex- 
penses at a distant Normal School might be 
justified in offering courses adjusted to their 
needs. 

6. Relations to other local or State institu- 
tions. This is an age of cooperation and it 
might well happen that institutions located in 
the same general community would be justi- 
fied in a division of labor which would not 
conform to the general regulations laid down 
for the State at large. 

7. In any case, the question regarding the 
service of any institution is not “Ts the school 
discharging a valuable service?” but “Is it 
performing its most valuable service?” 

My experience and study of this question 
have not enabled me to find any hard and fast 
boundary line as to. the exact distinction be- 
twen the Normal Schools on one hand and 
the Schools of Education on the cther. It 
seems to me that any distinction which is 
drawn between their respective functions 
should be a matter of emphasis rather than a 
matter of mutual exclusiveness. I have found 
no single type of service which under all con- 
ditions could be justly assigned exclusively 
either to the Normal Schools or to the Schools 
of Education. On the other hand it is very 
clear that for the most part it will be wise 
for the Normal Schools to emphasize one set 
of functions while the Schools of Education 
practice another. 
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1. One distinction proposed is that between 
instruction and training on the one hand, and 
research and experiment on the other. There 
can be little doubt that the principal duty of 
the Normal School is to instruct and train, to 
put its students in possession of the best 
theory and experience in teaching. On the 
other hand it is very evident that Schools of 
Education, through their close connection 
with University laboratories, and experiment 
stations, are in a position to emphasize inves- 
tigation and research in a way which is not 
possible in a normal school. But to conclude 
that for these reasons the Normal Schools 
should have no research and that the Schools 
of Education should concern themselves 
chiefly with experiment would be a very short- 
sighted conclusion indeed. Both types of in- 
stitutions must teach and teach effectively, 
and vital teaching can go on only where a 
minimum experimentation is in progress. 

2. It has also been proposed that the Nor- 
mal Schools shall concern themselves with 
the training of the greater mass of teachers 
while Schools of Education should train 
chiefly educational leaders. We will probably 
admit the truth of this distinction in general 
or as a matter of emphasis but on the other 
hand we also know that the preliminary proc- 
ess of selecting out those who have the quali- 
ties of leadership in education has been largely 
a function of the Normal Schools and, on the 
other hand, that many of those who aspire to 
and are trained for leadership turn out to be 
but mediocre teachers who may never rise 
above the level of the mass. While, there- 
fore, we must depend upon the Normal 
Schools for the greater mass of our teachers 
and Schools of Education for most of our 
educational leaders it will still remain true 
that the Normal Schools will go on training 
leaders and Schools of Education will con- 
tinue to train large numbers of ordinary 
teachers. 

3. The third distinction suggested is that the 
Normal Schools should train teachers of gen- 
eral academic subjects or of certain grades 
while Schools of Education should devote 
themselves to the training of specialized 
teachers and supervisors of special subjects. 
Here again we can see the appropriateness of 
the suggestion in general but the impossibility 
of making it absolute. 

The one division of function which it seems 
to me we can maintain with greatest consist- 
ency and fewest exceptions is the distinction 
between the training of elementary teachers 
on the part of Normal Schools and Secondary 
and higher teachers on the part of Schools of 
Education. 

1. There can be little doubt that the respon- 
sibility for training elementary teachers rests 
chiefly with the Normal Schools. That has 
always been their chief function. The great 
number of teachers demanded for the ele- 
mentary grades makes it impossible for a few 
institutions to adequately meet the demands. 
All the State Normal Schools in the State 
and perhaps as many more would have their 
facilities taxed to the utmost to meet year by 
year the demands for new teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools. Furthermore, the fact that 
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the teachers are drawn chiefly from the mid- 
dle classes of population which for the most 
part are unable to bear the expenses of an 
education in a large institution makes it im- 
portant that the centers for teacher-training 
be distributed generally throughout the State, 
easily accessible to all communities. The Nor- 
mal Schools admirably satisfy this condition. 
Again, the tremendous importance of the work 
of training elementary teachers affecting as 
it does all the boys and girls of the country 
suggests the necessity of having these teachers 
in institutions devoted to this specific service 
alone and away from the distractions common 
to institutions where the needs of many voca- 
tions are being served. 

2. Teachers of secondary and high schools, 
superintendents, principals and supervisors, on 
the other hand, because they require a longer 
and more thorough preparation in scholastic 
training, may best be trained in Universities 
where all the facilities for developing and 
transmitting scientific knowledge are available. 
In these institutions not only the resources 
of the School of Education but the resources 
of all the other University schools are avail- 
able for the training of teachers. Further- 
more, only a large urban community with a 
large number and great variety of secondary 
schools can furnish adequate apprenticeship 
and practice teaching opportunities for the 
hundreds of young men and women who are 
preparing for secondary school work. 

3. Here again the distinction cannot be con- 
sidered absolute. There are many reasons 


why for a long time to come many of our. 


high school teachers will continue to come 
from Normal Schools and our University 
Schools of Education will send out at least a 
small number of elementary teachers. Some 
of the reasons for this are as follows: 

a. Occasionally a prospective elementary 
teacher residing in a University community 
or otherwise fortunately conditioned will pre- 
fer a complete four years’ course and a col- 
lege degree to a course of training in a Nor- 
mal School. There is no reason why our 
Schools of Education should not welcome 
such students because of the better type of 
service they will be prepared to render even 
in the elementary schools. 

b. Again, many young people will find it 
necessary to go to their local institution for 
training, be it Normal School or University, 
regardless of their prospective educational 
work as a teacher. For this reason it will be 
necessary for each type of institution to 
duplicate somewhat the work of the other. 

c. The brighter graduates of the Normal 
Schools will continue to be in demand for 
high-school positions, especially in high schools 
of the second and third class, because our 
Universities and Colleges combined can not 
produce enough trained men and women to 
fill the vacancies in high-school faculties. 
Furthermore, in many cases the brighter Nor- 
mal School graduates are to be preferred as 
teachers to the inferior students graduated 
from our Colleges and Schools of Education. 
It would be unfortunate to allow a hard and 
fixed distinction to prevent the employment 
of the better qualified teachers. 
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d. The Normal Schools have always been 
and will continue to be selective agencies in 
the interest of education. While they are 
training the ordinary teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools they are also discovering 
young men and young women qualified for 
leadership. In this way they should become 
recruiting stations for our Schools of Educa- 
tion, and in the light of this essential rela- 
tionship the courses of study should be so 
adjusted that all the work done by Normal 
School graduates in Normal Schools. should 
be entitled to credit toward a collegiate de- 
gree in the Schools of Education. In this 
way the institutions will cooperate helpfully 
in the educational service of the State. 

e. While superintendents, principals, and 
supervisors may be directly prepared by long 
courses of special training, still for the most 
part a. will continue to come up from the 
ranks, Primary supervisors, supervisors of 
Music, Art, Manual Training, will qualify for 
promotion by superior service as teachers in 
their respective fields. Vacancies in prin- 
cipalships will be filled from the stronger 
teachers in the grades. In this way, the Nor- 
mal Schools will, in a sense, compete with our 
Schools of Education in furnishing specialists 
for these types of service: but in a real sense 
there need be no competition; while these 
specialists have received their preliminary 
training in the Normal School, and their ex- 
perience in the ranks of the teachers they 
should be encouraged to go on either before 
or after promotion to undertake work in the 
higher institutions to more completely qualify 
them for their new position. 

There still remain some doubtful titles and 
some unappropriated territory on our common 
frontier. 

First, there is the question of the training 
of teachers for the Junior High School. It 
is a new problem and has not yet been thor- 
oughly studied. There is little doubt that the 
best training for certain work in the Junior 
High School may be secured in the Normal 
Schools. The very fact that the Junior High 
School represents a transition period indi- 
cates that it has connections below as well as 
above and that some of its interests may be 
best served by a training common to elemen- 
tary teachers. Possibly the best solution here 
may turn out to be extra collegiate training 
of the more superior product of the Normal 
Schools. 

Again, the question of the training of rural 
teachers is an importantone. Should they be 
trained chiefly in Normal Schools or in agricul- 
tural departments of State Colleges? Each 
has something to offer which the other does 
not possess. Possibly the solution here is a 
Chair of Rural Education in the Normal 
School filled by the graduate of the Depart- 
ment of Rural and Agricultural Education of 
our State College. 

A third problem is the problem of the, sum- 
mer term. Considering the scarcity of teach- 
ers which has to be met each autumn it 
seems as though some of the Normal Schools 
have failed in an important resnonsibility in 
not maintaining a summer school. The sum- 
mer term should be one of the most largely 
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attended terms in a State Normal School. 
Recent high-school graduates should utilize 
this opportunity to train for the fall exami- 
nations for certificates. When the Normal 
Schools establish a summer school as a regu- 
lar practice the Colleges and Schools of Edu- 
cation should resolutely eliminate from their 
‘summer terms all the special features they 
have heretofore introduced for the summer 
term only as attractions to rural and elemen- 
tary teachers. It should become the policy 
of this State to encourage its higher institu- 
tions to offer no special courses for teachers 
in the summer which are not offered as a part 
of the work of the regular academic year. 
This will leave to the Normal Schools a large 
and important field which for the most part 
they can occupy more advantageously than 
the higher institutions. 

Dr. Chambers was followed by Dean 
Frank P. Graves, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, also on the University side 
of the question. 


RELATIVE FUNCTIONS OF UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS 
OF PEDAGOGY AND STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The Executive Committee of the College 
and Normal School Section have acted wisely 
in selecting this subject for discussion. It is 
well that we should earnestly consider to- 
gether the matter of the relative parts to be 
played by our State Normal Schools on the 
one hand and by our Schools of Education 
upon the other in the co-operation for train- 
ing efficient teachers for the elementary and 
secondary schools of the state. At the very 
best, our present provision for teacher train- 
ing falls so far short of the crying needs of 
our public schools that we dare not fail to 
eliminate every possible duplication, overlap- 
ping, and waste, in order that we may hus- 
band and utilize to advantage every ounce of 
our energy. If, in the face of the over- 
whelming demand for teachers that have really 
been trained, which cannot possibly be met in 
full, we still permit divisions of interest and 
internal bickerings to spring up or be per- 
petuated, we shall be criminally negligent of 
the trust that has been committed to our care. 

For these reasons, I am somewhat doubtful 
about the qualifying words “university side” 
and “normal school side” that appear after 
the main title in this discussion to-day and to- 
morrow. Strictly —, there should be 
no “normal school side” “university side,” 
but, if we are to cotoual anything worthy 
of the great cause in which we are enlisted, 
our consideration of the matter should be 
kept as far remote from clannish feeling and 
selfish interests as possible, and the whole 
matter should be viewed from the standpoint 
of the State alone. We normal and college 
teachers are, however, quite as human as other 
people and it will be almost a miracle if, be- 
fore the general discussion has proceeded 
very far, many old prejudices and resentments 
do not come to the surface and we do not 
find ourselves attempting to buttress anti- 
quated arguments that have supported special 
institutions and have little to do with the gen- 
eral welfare of the State. Therefore, unless 
we regard the school system of the State, 
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rather than any single group of higher insti- 
tutions, as the central object of our considera- 
tion, we run no small risk of interpreting the 
terms “normal school side” and “ university 
side” too narrowly and of failing to realize 
that all the Executive Committee intended was 
that we should contribute what each of us 
could for the solution of this state-wide prob- 
lem according as our experience has come 
from the angle of teaching in a state normal 
school or in a university school of education. 
The work of affording real professional train- 
ing for our embryo teachers is too extensive 
and momentous and we teacher-training peo- 
ple are too few and are beset too fiercely by 
those who believe that all the teacher needs is 
a knowledge of his subject, to permit us to 
indulge in vain recriminations and to fail to 
become and remain the staunchest of allies. 
What then are the problems upon which we 
should mutually concentrate our attention? 
What share in the preparation of teachers may 
each of the two types of institution reasonably 
be expected to bear, and how far is each at 
the present shouldering its responsibility? 
The main function of our normal schools is 
clearly to train the rural and elementary 
teachers of the state. If they do not accom- 
plish this, what institutions will? Certainly 
not the colleges and the schools of education, 
for they do not begin to furnish the proper 
content, theory, or practice work needed in 
the equipment of an elementary teacher, and 
besides they have other work to do. The 
schools of education can and do accomplish 
much in the way of training superintendents 
and supervisors, but this is done generally 
through students ambitious for this career, 
after they have already had the advantage of 
a normal school course. At the present time 
our entire normal school product is scarcely 
sufficient to meet one-fourth of the annual 
demand for trained teachers in the grades. 
Moreover, a recent survey of the alumni of 
one typical normal school indicates that not 
more than one-third of the young people 
trained for teaching by the state remain in 
the profession beyond a year or two. Even 
when due allowance is made for the half dozen 
city training schools of Pennsylvania, for the 
summer terms of the state normal schools we 
are now fortunate to have established, and 
even for the less effective training offered in 
the private summer normals, the demand for 
trained elementary teachers far exceeds the 
supply. Under these circumstances, two 
things would seem to be obvious: (1) that the 
normal schools should make the training of 
elementary teachers their exclusive office as 
far as possible; and (2) that some means 
should be devised to require young people 
educated for teaching at state expense to per- 
form the function for which they were trained. 
If the normal school graduates are encouraged 
to seek high school or supervisory positions 
by preference, and only when they fail to at- 
tain them, to condescend to accept one of the 
many openings in the grades or still more 
numerous vacancies in the rural schools, we 
shall continue to have in Pennsylvania a 
very great proportion of untrained teachers. 
This, of course, is not to deny that, through 
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the dearth of teachers trained in a school of 
education and even of college graduates who 
wish to make a profession of teaching, a 
goodly proportion of normal school graduates 
must for some time yet find their places in 
the corps of a high school, especially of the 
second or third class, although the methods 
in which they have been trained were pre- 
sumably not intended for that purpose and the 
content they have mastered is certainly insuffi- 
cient, unless the course be lengthened. But 
even conceding the necessity for temporarily 
permitting such an arrangement, this would 
seem to be a very different matter from mak- 
ing high school positions the special goal of 
a normal graduate’s ambition, and must be 
admitted to be a makeshift. At present nearly 
one-half of the entire number of high school 
teachers, and a much larger proportion of 
those in the,second- and third-class high 
schools, have not been graduated from col- 
leges or schools of education, and, while at 
present this is inevitable and we certainly 
should not interfere with such a natural ad- 
justment under the circumstances, it must be 
confessed that this represents a very unhappy 
condition of pedagogical affairs for Pennsyl- 
vania, and one not duplicated in many states 
even when far inferior to our great Common- 
wealth in population and wealth. While this 
compromise may be allowed for the present, 
clearly it does not represent a desirable divi- 
sion of functions, and the colleges and espe- 
cially the schools of education should be en- 
couraged and even forced, when they are re- 
ceiving state aid, to accomplish more for the 
training of high school teachers. 

Possibly by this time some of my peda- 
gogical brethren from the normal schools are 
ready to cry, “Physician, heal thyself! If 
you are so ready to counsel us all to set aside 
our prejudices, why this unwarranted bias 
against normal school graduates teaching in 
the high schools?” If this is your sentiment, 
I reply that it seems to me unwise for normal 
graduates to teach in a high school, except 
as a makeshift, not because their work has 
been done in a normal school, but because of 
the brevity of time spent in training, and be- 
cause the training was not intended for that 
purpose. I should have the same objection to 
a student of a school of education or of a 
college undertaking to become a high school 
teacher when he had only gone two years be- 
yond the high school. A teacher must know 
somewhat more than he is called upon to 
teach, or he will be lacking in vision and will 
fail to see his subject or subjects in their 
proper perspective and to really understand 
them. In general, it would seem that a teach- 
er’s preparation should include the work of at 
least one more institutional unit than that in 
which he intends to teach. If his duty calls 
him to the elementary stages, he should have 
completed the course of a high school. If he 
aspires to a secondary school position, he 
should have been graduated from an institu- 
tion of collegiate rank. If collegiate instruc- 
tion beckons to him as a career, he should 
have taken graduate work at a university. 

It would, therefore, seem that, as the normal 
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schools are at present constituted, they should 
undertake to furnish high school teachers only 
in so far as the colleges have failed to live 
up to their duty, and that they should limit 
their responsibility to high schools of the 
second and third class and yield even this 
function when the schools of education have 
sufficiently increased the number of their 
graduates and the colleges have properly en- 
larged their facilities for teacher training. If 
the colleges are to continue to confine their 
professional training to one-half or one-third 
of a professorship, or none at all, instead of 
establishing three or four chairs of Educa- 
tion and furnishing adequate practice teaching, 
it is questionable whether it would be better 
to engage a graduate of a state normal school 
even for a position in a first-class high school, 
if one of the limited number of graduates 
from the school of education were not avail- 
able. But with the limited amount of content 
possessed by a normal school graduate, this 
is not really desirable, except as no better pro- 
vision can be made, and it must not be for- 
gotten that every normal school graduate re- 
moved to the high school field through lack of 
properly trained secondary teachers deprives 
the elementary schools of one more of the pro- 
fessionally equipped teachers of whom at 
a they must for the present be in the direst 
need. 

But it may be urged that the course of the 
normal schools should be raised to four years 
of training beyond the high schools and so 
shaped as to enable them to train high school 
teachers adequately. Normal schools, it may 
be claimed, have always been our real teacher- 
training institutions, and th should be 
equipped so as to prepare all kinds of teach- 
ers. Perhaps we shall have to come to this, 
especially if the colleges of the state do not 
wake up to the situation and still expect a 
training in logic, ontology, epistemology, the 
history of philosophy, and Christian evidences 
to serve as a substitute for the already in- 
significant minimum of two hundred hours of 
pedagogical training. “Whom the gods would 
destroy, they first make mad.” If the colleges 
of Pennsylvania pursue their present policy of 
opposing professional equipment, it will take 
neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet to 
forecast their downfall as the means of train- 
ing of high school teachers, and the inevitable 
erection of the normal schools into four-year 
schools of education. At the present time, 
however, we are hardly in a position to add 
thirteen more to the two schools of education 
that exist. The financial demands of the pres- 
ent undertaking are too severe and the des- 
perate need of trained elementary teachers is 
too patent to permit of our taking this step in 
Pennsylvania for the- present. Furthermore, 
when we are forced to undertake such an ex- 
tension and expansion of the course of our 
normal schools, there will no longer be any 
occasion for such discussions as to the rela- 
tive functions of state normal schools and uni- 


versity schools of education, since the duties, 


and prerogatives of both institutions, whether 
schools of education within a university or 
schools of education that were formerly nor- 
mal schools, will be virtually identical. 
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But we have not yet been driven to this ex- 
tremity and attained to the educational wealth 
of fifteen schools of education in Pennsyl- 
vania, The question of our relative functions 
is still imminent. Can we not at these sessions 
of our section take some steps toward a perma- 
nent means of adjustment? The strides taken 
through the alliance of the state normal 
schools during the past six years has been 
much greater than even they have perhaps 
realized themselves. The incoming of state 
ownership, with the inevitable abandonment of 
the duplication of high school work upon the 
part of the more progressive normal schools, 
the decided increase, differentiation, and 
strengthening of most of the faculties, the se- 
lection of several new aggressive principals, 
with experience, high ideals, and courage, and 
many other movements plainly mark the re- 
sults of this alliance. It is the ardent desire 
of the two schools of education to enter this 
union, and they have both striven to the ut- 
most to produce this contact and mutual pool- 
ing of interests. While such an alliance must 
necessarily be unofficial, since at present the 
normal schools belong to the state and the 
schools of education are integral parts of two 
great universities, nevertheless, a union of a 
most genuine sort could be established and 
perform the greatest service for the training 
of teachers in Pennsylvania. To this end I 
hope that we may, during this meeting, ap- 
point a joint executive committee to work out 
plans for our courses of study and to recom- 
mend how, with due economy and the utmost 
friendliness and mutual support, we may de- 
termine the relative functions of the state 
normal schools and the university schools of 
education in this great business of the prepara- 
tion of teachers for Pennsylvania. 

Following the paper it was moved by 
Principal Charles Lose, of Lock Haven 
Normal, that a committee of two Normal 
School men, two University men, and Dr. J. 
George Becht be appointed by the President 
to consider the mutual relations of normal 
schools and university schools of pedagogy, 
together with their courses of study, and to 
report next year. The motion was carried. 
The chairman appointed W. G. Chambers, 
University of Pittsburgh, F. R. Graves, 
University of Pennsylvania, P. M. Harbold, 
Millersville Normal School, and J. L. Eisen- 
berg, Slippery Rock Normal School, in ad- 
dition to J. George Becht, of the State 
Board of Education, Harrisburg. 

Principal George M. Philips moved that 
the chairman send a telegram to Dr. Am- 
brose L. Suhrie conveying to him the con- 
gratulations of the Department on his ap- 
pointment to his work in Cleveland, and 
expressing our regret that he was to leave 
our midst, which was adopted. 

The Chairman appointed, as a nominat- 
ing committee, Principal P. M. Harbold, Dr. 
C. C. Ellis and President W. A. Granville. 
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FRIDAY MORNING. 





HE meeting was called to order at 9:25 

by President Kemp, who confirmed 

the committees appointed by Vice-President 
Robertson. 

It was moved by Dean Chambers, of 
Pittsburgh, and seconded by Dr. Yocum, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, that the 
functions of the committee appointed to 
study the relations of the university schools 
of pedagogy and the State normal schools 
be made to include the relations of State 
College and all other colleges in the State 
to the matter of teacher training. It was 
so ordered. 

Principal P. M. Harbold, of Millersville 
Normal School, then read a paper giving 
the Normal School side of 


RELATIVE FUNCTIONS OF UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS 
OF PEDAGOGY AND STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


So far as I am concerned there is little 
need for a long discussion on the Relative 
Functions of the University Schools of Edu- 
cation and the State Normal Schools. The 
field for both is very large and poorly occu- 
pied through no fault of either the Unier- 
sities or the Normal Schools. There are 
other determining factors outside of both in- 
stitutions over which we have no direct con- 
trol, nor do I believe we should ever get di- 
rect control of these factors. 

Broadly speaking, schools of education 
ought to train teachers for schools having the 
oth, toth, rith, and 12th grades, and normal 
schools ought to train teachers for the first 
eight grades and kindergartens. Wherever a 
school system is organized on the basis of the 
six-and-six plan, at least some of the teachers 
of the upper six grades ought to receive their 
training in normal school. The junior. high 
school should be taught in part, at least, by 
normal-trained teachers. This will set fairly 
definite limits or lines of demarcation between 
the classes of institutions. In practice we find 
a small number of graduates and students of 
the schools of education teaching in ele- 
mentary schools, especially in cities near the 
schools of education, and a surprisingly large 
number of normal school graduates teach- 
ing in high schools, especially in second- and 
third-class high schools in communities some- 
what remote from the centers in which schools 
of education are located. 

There are fifteen recognized normal schools 
in the State; one in Philadelphia, one in 
Pittsburgh, and thirteen state normal schools 
distributed throughout the state. I believe 
there are three schools of education in the 
state. I may be mistaken as to the number 
that are fully recognized. 

From the latest available official statistics 
and more particularly from figures submitted 
by the County and District Superintendents 
themselves, I find that the following teachers 
are needed annually in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania, exclusive of the districts of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh: 2,876 rural ele- 
mentary school teachers, 1,200 primary teach- 
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ers in grades one to four, 947 grammar grade 
teachers in grades five to eight, 641 high school 
teachers in grades nine to twelve, 10 kinder- 
gartens, 39 drawing teachers and supervisors, 
56 music teachers and supervisors, 12 special 
penmanship teachers, 30 teachers of commer- 
cial subjects, 34 teachers of manual training, 
30 teachers of home economics, 3 teachers of 
trades, 9 teachers of agriculture, and 14 teach- 
ers of other specialties. 

From these figures it is readily seen that the 
field is large enough for all the normal schools 
and the schools of education. The chief diffi- 
culty confronting us is the difficulty in getting 
complete occupation of this field, so that a 
trained teacher may be found in every school 
of Pennsylvania. It seems needless to add 
here that, after adding to the above list of 
teachers needed annually .those needed each 
year in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, there 
ought to be little or no competition among 
normal schools and schools of education in 
supplying trained teachers. However one 
might as well be candid and say there is too 
much competition in certain parts of the 
state, whereas in other parts of the state the 
training of teachers gets little or no serious 
consideration. Here teachers are untrained 
except to pass the provisional, the profes- 
sional, and finally the state permanent exam- 
inations for a license to teach. It seems un- 
fortunate that a great state like ours should 
lay more stress on an examination in subject 
matter than on ascertaining the knowledge of 
and skill in the art of teaching, and a teach- 
er’s conception of educational problems. 
Many an applicant for a teaching license is 
happily ignorant of the fact that there are 
educational problems, and it frequently occurs 
to me that not only the applicant for the 
license but the grantor of the license does not 
feel the burden of the problems of education 
confronting us. These are frequently mutu- 
allly happy folks. 

Let us say for the sake of definiteness that 
schools of education should train teachers for 
the high schools and that normal schools 
should train teachers for the elementary 
schools. In this way the field of relative func- 
tion would easily be divided between the two 
classes of institutions. This, in theory, is, I 
believe, the generally accepted way of divid- 
ing the functions of normal schools and col- 
leges and universities. This will give the 
schools of education the express function of 
training annually 641 teachers, which seems 
like a stupendous task for two or three schools 
of education. However, the colleges that of- 
fer 200 hours of pedagogy cheerfully come to 
the rescue of their younger half-sisters, the 
schools of education, and supply each year a 
fair share of these six or seven hundred high 
school teachers. Then too, because the nor- 
mal schools have been occupying the field of 
teacher training for a time long enough to 
establish traditions, many high schools of the 
state are manned by normal school graduates. 
According to statistics furnished at our meet- 
ing in 1915 by Dr. Robertson, the normal 
schools seem to be supplying about half of the 
high school teachers. We see, therefore, that 
the theoretically legitimate field of the school 
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of education is occupied by other agencies en- 
gaged in training of teachers. 

Coming now to the function of training 
teachers for the rural and graded elementary 
schools, if we follow the theoretical division 
of function, it is the express business of the 
normal schools to train teachers for these 
schools. According to the figures given above, 
5,023 such teachers are needed annually, in 
districts outside of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. If training for the elementary school 
shall consist of about two years’ work in a 
Normal School, the thirteen normals would 
each be compelled to enroll about one thou- 
sand students preparing to teach. This would 
guarantee independence, better standards, 
greater prosperity and extension of functions 
and training in the normal schools. Happily 
for the normal schools, the schools of educa- 
tion and colleges come to the rescue and train 
as many teachers for elementary schools as 
they can induce to take their courses. In fact, 
however, not nearly all of the 5,023 new ele- 
mentary school teachers get training in schools 
of education, colleges, or normal school. 
Many enter upon the duties of the teacher 
without any training in a school supposedly 
adapted to this kind of training. The present 
method of granting teachers’ provisional and 
professional certificates tends to kill off early 
in the preparation of a teacher any germs of 
desire to become somewhat trained. Once we 
can rise above our present method of licens- 
ing teachers of this grade we shall have done 
much to encourage the training of teachers 
and consequently the filling of the schools of 
education and normal schools with men and 
women who mean to make teaching a pro- 
fession. But that is not strictly on my ques- 
tion. 

In practice we, schools of education and 
normal schools, are trying by all means within 
the realm of school ethics, to induce men and 
women to attend our schools and then, as 
soon as they have completed the course, we 
try to fit them into whatever positions are 
open to such teachers. Generally this prac- 
tice is a plain business one followed by all 
professions and callings. 

I have one or two suggestions that seem to 
me to be apropos of the topic assigned to me. 

First. Each school of education, both in 
regular school year and summer school, should 
adhere to a grade of work that is standard. 
4. e.. by doing work superimposed upon en- 
trance requirements. I feel that this is fair 
for a number of reasons too evident to re- 
quire a statement of them here. I may say in 
passing that when schools of education and 
colleges attempt to train elementary school 
teachers for the problems of real elementary 
school work, they must come down so low in 
standard that normal.schools find it impossible 
to get down lower in order to give training of 
a more elementary kind which seems to be our 
function. A state that appropriates so little 
money to normal schools to train elementary 
school teachers can hardly afford to appro- 
priate more to schools of education to dupli- 
cate the machinery of training the same grade 
of teachers, as long as the normal schools are 
not filled to their capacity. 

Second. Schools of education, in summer 
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schools, frequently have in the same classes 
students who have had no training and those 
who have a bachelor’s degree. Surely some 
one is suffering. Many interesting and rich 
examples of this condition could be found 
each summer in schools of education. Not all 
the unfavorable conditions are found in 
schools of education. Normal schools are 
struggling with conditions just as perplexing. 

For myself, I should prefer to divide the 
fields of function by limiting training of each 
institution to its legitimate field, but for the 
fact that the small high schools would not 
have any trained teachers, and for the addi- 
tional fact that the normal-trained teacher 
usually finds her way into the place where she 
seems most desired and best able to employ 
her training. I presume it will be wise for 
both institutions to direct chief attention upon 
that field in which its general function lies, 
permitting the small minoritv to cross into 
the adjacent field. 

The discussion that followed opened by 
Principal J. L. Eisenberg of the Slippery 
Rock Normal School and participated in 
by Dr. Bolton, of Temple, Dr. Yocum, 
of University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Heigis, 
of Shippensburg, Dr. Chambers, of Pitts- 
burgh, Principal Philips, of West Chester, 
Dr. Seis, of Pittsburgh, Principal Harbold, 
Dr. Anderson of Penn State, President 
Granville, and Dr. Ellis, of Juniata Col- 
lege. 

Owing to illness, President John A. W. 
Haas, of Muhlenberg College, was unable 
to be present, and Principal A. C. Rother- 
mel, of Kutztown Normal, read a paper 
written by him on the subject, 


THE FUTURE STATUS OF THE COLLEGE. 


At a time when a great world upheaval is 
certainly producing momentous changes and 
ushering in a new era, it seems a very prob- 
lematic endeavor to discuss the future status 
of any existing social form. But despite this 
uncertainty it may be possible to predict 
whither we are tending if we note what char- 
acteristics are increasingly standing out in the 
trend of affairs. 

If we apply this principle to the question of 
what the college will be and must be to fulfill 
its function, we can assert, first of all, that, 
in keeping with the movement toward democ- 
tacy, the college will become more demo- 
cratic. This tendency has been evident for 

.some time and has broken out acutely in cer- 
tain cases in the unrest of professors and stu- 
dents. As a college president I dare to pre- 


dict, that the days of the old-type autocratic 


college president are numbered. College mon- 
archy will fall. In the same movement the 
aristocracy of college boards and trustees will 
become impossible. There is a demand even 
now that they shall be limited both by the 
rights and privileges of a free faculty, and by 
obligations of greater publicity and regard for 
the alumni and friends of a college. The 
right of student government and control in 
many matters now still in the hands of faculties 
and deans will be generally acknowledged. 
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There will be a newer and a larger democracy 
in college government and college outlook. 

Again, the college will become more fully 
American. In its origin English, the college 
has had a peculiar American development. We 
have produced a special educational form in 
the American college. Unfortunately ever 
since German University ideals and practises 
crept into American universities and through 
them into American colleges, we have had a 
hybrid form. Our methods of teaching have 
become perverted because we imitated the 
German lecture method. Because of this imi- 
tation we violated the proper educational con- 
nection with the High School, and the High 
School just as wrongly adopted college meth- 
ods. The corruption spread from the Uni- 
versity to the College, and from the College to 
the High School. The college too early 
adopted university methods. 

Because we shall return to a more virile 
Americanism we will eliminate the error of 
imitating the German method. No longer will 
the dull, inane faces of students stare at the 
college lecturer as they mechanically write 
down the lectures. The smart epigram and 
superficial wit of some professorial mounte- 
banks will cease, who in certain courses, espe- 
cially in the sociological department, seek to 
arouse the students rather than to train them 
in serious thinking. The method to be de- 
veloped will be the real American method of 
free deliberation and discussion. There will 
be no reaction and return to the old, dry text- 
book plan. The student will be led to ‘nd his 
material; his independence will be developed 
in judgments formed upon the basis of ac- 
curate knowledge carefully accumulated and 
translated into living, active ideas and ideals. 

In addition to the new American methods 
in the college, in which and through which 
professor and student will act and react upon 
each other, there will be larger emphasis upon 
American history and political development. 
Even the United States will become more 
democratic. More people will need to know 
more about.America. More safe leaders will 
be demanded who are thoroughly at home in 
the conceptions and ideals which made us and 
for which we stand. The colleges must fur- 
nish these leaders who have had a careful, 
intensive training in the American develop- 
ment and political theory and have gained in- 
sight into the great present civic, economic 
and social problems. 

Because America has been led to take a 
direct part in European problems, it will be 
necessary in the future that the college man 
shall understand European problems and be 
familiar with several modern languages beside 
English. The old inefficient methods in vogue 
at many institutions of studying, let us say, 
French must cease. Our young men called to 
the colors have felt how inadequate was their 
training in gaining a living, practical control 
of the French language. The intensive knowl- 
edge of the great democratic European na- 
tions must lead to a sympathetic understand- 
ing of their history and genius. We shall 
never again be isolated from world politics 
and our future leaders called to preserve and 
develop sane democracy in the world must 
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enter into most kindly relations with the 
Europeans who are seeking this same goal. 
The colleges must give men, therefore, a 
broad, international outlook. 

The future college will pay more attention 
to the specific problems of education. It will 
apply itself to training teachers as a serious 
part of its work. Even now more and more 
colleges are developing their departments of 
education. Pedagogy in all its ramifications 
will not be a mere incidental in the college 
course. It will not be assumed that a college 
man can teach without a definite amount of 
careful, direct training in the problems and 
methods of teaching. More teachers will be 
college men and women, and more college 
graduates will be better teachers. 

The colleges will teach all their subjects 
from a new angle. Old and tried subjects will 
be vivified through the great shaking up which 
our people will receive through participation 
in the world-war. We cannot and will not be 
the same as we were before 1917. The new 
touch, the new impulse of the coming twen- 
tieth century will move the old American col- 
lege into fuller and more real contact with 
all life. The standard subjects will be taught 
in a new, concrete way, and other new sub- 
jects will enter the curriculum. 

The admission to college will recede some- 
what from its present restricted status. More 
subjects will be allowed a place. Quality rather 
than quantity in preparation will be stressed. 
The College will not dictate so largely to the 
High School its admission requirements, but 
there will be a flexible adaptation to the High 
School, which must respond to popular move- 
ments. The college will not stand aristo- 
cratically aloof, but it will be in democratic 
relations of reciprocity with all educational 
movements and changes. 

The same subject was to have been treated 
by President W. H. Crawford, of Alle- 
gheny College, but he could not be present 
owing to war Y. M. C. A. duties in France. 
As the hour for adjournment was at hand, 
discussion was limited. 

A report was called for from the com- 
mittee continued last year to consider fur- 
ther the subject of Teacher Training. No 
member of the committee being present, it 
was moved that the committee be continued 
and asked to report next year, and it was 
ordered that Dr. Smith Burnham, of West 
Chester, be notified of this action. 


OFFICERS FOR 1918. 


The Committee on Nominations then sub- 
mitted the following report: President, W. 
Chambers, University of Pittsburgh. 
Vice-President, H. P. Updegraff, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Secretary, W. S. 
Hertzog, California Normal School. Execu- 
tive Committee, A. C. Rothermel, Keystone 
Normal School, Arthur Holmes, Pennsylva- 
nia State College, Charles Lose, Lock 
Haven Normal, and C. F. Sanders, Penn- 
sylvania College, Gettysburg. Member of 
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Educational Council, Ezra Lehman, Ship- 
pensburg Normal School. Member of the 
Nominating Committee of General Associa- 
tion, H. W. Elson, Thiel College. 

On motion, the Secretary cast the ballot 
for these nominees and they were declared 
elected. 

On motion, the Department adjourned. 


<< 
<> 
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Nee meeting was called to order on Thurs- 

day at 9.30 a. m. in the High School 
Building, by Mrs. Anna G. Green of Har- 
isburg, President of the Department. An- 
nouncement was made of Committees on 
Nominations and Resolutions, to report at 
the regular business meeting of the Depart- 
een to be held Friday noon, December 
26th. 

The officers of this department were— 
President, Mrs. Anna G. Green, Harris- 
burg; Vice-Presidents, Katherine A. Sig- 
nor, Ridgeway; C. E. Karlson, Elkins Park; 
C. Valentine Kirby, Pittsburgh; and Secre- 
tary, Anne C. Perry, Agricultural Bureau, 
Harrisburg, from whom we have this re- 
ort. 
r The President introduced Miss Claire 
Snyder, of Altoona, who gave an interest- 
ing and well-rounded talk on Securing the 
Co-operation of Employers in Continuation 
School Work. 


SECURING THE CO-OPERATION OF 
EMPLOYERS. 


The Continuation School is the link be- 
tween the public school and the industry. 
We have always heard of the “missing 
link,” and we have often wondered if there 
wasn’t one in our school system. We hope 
it has been found. The most important 
factor in a successful Continuation School 
is the teacher. President Eliot of Harvard 
while visiting a friend in the West asked 
him what chair he held. “ Well,” answered 
the westerner, “I am professor of biology, 
but I also give instruction in meteorology, 
botany, physiology, chemistry, entomology 
and a few others.” “TI should say you occu- 
pied a whole settee, not a chair,” replied 


Harvard’s chief. The Continuation teacher - 


must be able to occupy a whole settee. She 
must know the public school situation, so 
that she can talk intelligently on the work 
that is being done in each of the grades 
from which the children come. There are 
a few teachers who know just the grade 
above and the grade below the one in which 
they are teaching, and occasionally one may 
find a teacher who knows only the work of 
the grade in which she is located. Of course 
such a teacher cannot gain the respect of 
the children from other grades and, since 
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all the upper grades meet in the Continua- 
tion School, a teacher of this type has no 
business in this work. 

The personality of the Continuation 
School teacher must be such that the chil- 
dren are made to feel that there is someone 
outside the home and industry that is vi- 
tally interested in their affairs, someone 
who can help them to adjust themselves to 
the new conditions which they meet in the 
business world. It doesn’t require specta- 
cles to see what a help a teacher of this 
type is to the employer. The personality of 
the teacher has a great deal to do with the 
success of any school. Disciplinary trou- 
bles are usually not worth mentioning in a 
school where the teacher and not some of 
the pupils is the center of attraction. Of 
course this type of a teacher will demand 
the respect of employers as well as em- 
ployees. 

The successful teacher must not only be 
on “speaking terms” with the work of the 
schools, both elementary and high, but must 
be acquainted with local industrial condi- 
tions. Business men will not waste time 
talking with teachers who are not informed 
as to business conditions, or who do not at 
least show a desire to learn so that they 
can help them by their influence on their 
employees. So the teacher must be a 
“happy medium.” “Happy” is the word, 
for a teacher that cannot be cheerful and 
cannot pass along a part of her good cheer 
has no business trying to influence the lives 
of these boys and girls who represent a pe- 
culiar group of children. 

It might be a good thing to find out just 
why these children choose work instead of 
school when they reach the age of fourteen. 
Thorough experience is doing just this kind 
of work, these reasons seem to stand out 
quite clearly: 1. Dislike of teacher. 2. Sub- 
ject matter didn’t appeal, i. ¢., the pupil did 
not fit the course of study. 3. Desire for 
spending money. 4. Economic pressure. 
Jut now the latter reason is forcing many 
very good pupils into the Continuation 
Schools. It is up to the teacher to know 
just why the children in her classes are 
there. She can help both employer and em- 
ployee, for the employer does not have, or 
does not take time to find out, and the child 
is a “stranger in a strange land” when he 
gets his first job. 

There is a story told of a traveling man 
who was having breakfast at an old South- 
ern hotel. The colored waiter took his 
order which consisted of ham and eggs and 
hot rolls. Women are not the only persons 
in this world that change their minds. This 
man changed his mind, and called to the 
waiter, “ Just eliminate the eggs.” The old 
darkie shuffled out, but soom came in with, 
“Say, boss, how did you want dem eggs?” 
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“Oh, I said, ‘Just eliminate them.’” 
Again he went kitchenward and then back 
to the dining room. “Say, boss, I jes’ can’t 
know how you want dem eggs.” “ Elimi- 
nate them.” The third trip out and back 
with the news, “I’se sorry, boss, but de cook 
jes’ bus de handle off de onliest ’liminater 
we hab.” 

Well, I would like to eliminate myself 
from this discussion, but I know more about 
the industrial situation in Altoona than in 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia or Johnstown, and 
I know more about the pupils in our school 
than I know about the ones in yours, so 
pardon the use of the personal pronoun in 
this paper. 

Let us return to the causes of children’s 
leaving school. In my own class, a boy told 
me that he left school because he didn’t 
like the teacher “so extra good,” and she 
didn’t like him at all. Now that boy had the 
wrong idea of any person in authority over 
him, and the first duty of the teacher was 
to correct this notion. Surely that would be 
a help to the employer, though he might 
never know that such a condition existed. 
Sometimes the subject matter did not ap- 
peal to the boy, because he couldn’t see any 
connection between the night work prob- 
lems that were assigned to him and the 
horse that he wanted to drive for the 
grocer. Let me give you a real example 
of this: 

Bill, as the boys called him, was a typical 
“rough neck.” He was promoted to the 
seventh grade, and was then expelled be- 
cause he got on the teacher’s nerves so 
badly that she would not have him in her 
school. The natural result was a job, and 
the continuation school for Bill. Fortu- 
tunately for me, I knew Bill by reputation 
and he knew me in the same way, so we 
got along fairly well. He has never missed 
an hour without calling on the phone to ar- 
range to make up the time and this was his 
comment on the Continuation School and 
its course of study. “It ain’t no use to try 
to have a good time here, you wouldn’t fire 
a fellow anyway,” and, in the next breath, 
“Why don’t they give us this stuff in the 
public schools? I wouldn’t a quit, if they 
had.” The particular “stuff” to which he 
referred was a lesson on the use of cigar- 
ettes—and he was using more than his share 
at that time. Please don’t think I am criti- 
cising any teacher or any course of study, 
for I’m not—but that boy just didn’t fit, and 
consequently had the wrong idea of things. 
He makes a good driver, is steady, and does 
fairly good work both in the store and at 
school. The chances are that if it had not 
been for the Continuation School he never 
would have remained on his job, but would 
have been a “ rolling stone.” 

I made the effort this fall to find out by 
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individual conversation just why each child 
left school. A study of the results would 
be out of place in this paper, but my pur- 
pose was to become better acquainted with 
the child so that I might enlist the co- 
operation of his employer wherever it was 
necessary. As Continuation School teach- 
ers we cannot be successful until we know 
these boys and girls in their relation to 
home, school and work. It is not difficult 
to find out their relation to home and school, 
but we cannot know how “boy and work” 
agree until we have the co-operation of the 
employer. We consider it essential in pub- 
lic schools to know the parents. In Con- 
tinuation School we ought to know the par- 
ents, but we must know the employer, and 
the employer is not going to make the ef- 
fort to get acquainted with the school, the 
school must be taken to him. 

Shortly after Continuation School opened 
(January, 1916) a cartoon appeared in a 
Philadelphia paper which pictured very 
cleverly the attitude of both employer and 
minor. The cartoon was that of an old 
man sitting at a desk. “Grouch” was writ- 
ten all over his face. He was turned to- 
wards a small boy who held a baseball score 
card behind his back. The boy is repre- 
sented as saying, “ Please may I go to Con- 
tinuation School this afternoon?” The em- 
ployer saw the school as a nuisance and the 
boy saw it as a joke. Now, the teacher 
must come along and prove that it is neither 
a joke nor a nuisance, but a real help to 
both. The majority of employers are al- 
ready beginning to recognize this fact. 

Last February, Joseph R. Grundy, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
Association, spoke to the educators and col- 
lege graduates at a dinner given by the 
Swarthmore Club in the Bellevue-Stratford 
at Philadelphia, on the crisis which con- 
fronts our educational institutions to-day, 
dealing more particularly with public 
schools, both elementary and high. He 
said, “If a word of criticism from a busi- 
ness man is permissible in this erudite 
gathering, I would suggest that educators 
of the United States have been content to 
run on and on, like Tennyson’s brook, with- 
out having taken cognizance of the vast 
social, economic and industrial changes 
that have been going on about them. As a 
people we have been inclined to assume 
that a little spelling, a little arithmetic, so 
much reading, so much history, so much 
Latin and Greek equip a boy or girl for 
whatever life may have in store. Conse- 
quently our educational system as a whole 
is virtually the same as it was one hundred 
years ago. Of course, we have made some 
ventures in the direction of manual and vo- 
cational training, but they are inconspicuous 
as compared with the great body of schools, 
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colleges and universities in which the 
courses have undergone no revision to meet 
new needs.” What I have just quoted is 
the beginning of the address, the climax 
comes in his criticism of the Continuation 
Schools. About them he says, “Not 
long ago there was established in this state 
a system of continuation training. A man- 
ufacturer who attended one of the Con- 
tinuation Schools in Philadelphia gave me 
an interesting account of the manner in 
which those juvenile workers are being 
fitted for their different employments. He 
said that there were children from jeweler’s 
shops, department stores, lawyer’s offices 
and various other dissimilar occupations. 
They were all in one class and the only in- 
struction for that day was a lecture on 
sugar cane.” 

He goes on to say, “A school principal 
in another town informs me that there are 
no special continuation classes in his dis- 
trict, but as the children appear for their 
eight hours a week of Continuation school- 
ing, they are put into regular classes. In 
order that their education may be well 
rounded, I suppose, they take arithmetic one 
week, geography the next week and perhaps 
history the next.” He continues in the 
same strain and concludes with this. “Let 
us train our children to work. There will 
always be enough for the gentleman’s jobs. 
There always have been. The State could 
get along without the lawyer, author, 
teacher or artist if it had to, but it must 
have the  strong-armed, strong-backed 
workers who keep the wheels of industry 
turning.” We wonder if Mr. Grundy 
thinks it doesn’t take brains to make wheels 
that will turn. 

By all means let us train children to work. 
Who would wish to be a party to the 
awful sin of raising a nation of idlers? 
Let us train them to work, but let us also 
train them for the work which they choose 
to do. With the President of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association speaking in this way one 
cannot but wonder that there was not more 
antagonism shown towards Continuation 
School. Our challenge is to show them by 
results that such ideas are wrong. It is up 
to the teacher to convert the employer. 
Securing co-operation will then be an easy 
matter. Many people do not progress be- 
cause they will not give any consideration 
to something they do not believe, the re- 
sult being only a deepening of the rut in 
which they are traveling. Because Con- 
tinuation Schools happened to be the rock 
which jolted many employers out of the 
rut, they just naturally growled. But once 
they were out, the majority of them tried 
to make the best of a “bad situation.” The 
result was that it wash’t so bad after all— 
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in fact it was to their advantage to be in- 
terested. 

As a local problem, securing the co- 
operation of the employers is up to the 
teacher. 
course of study. Give him credit with 
knowing what ought to be taught. Soon 
after Continuation Schools were opened, 
one of our employers said he didn’t think 
the children could get much by attending 
eight hours a week. This man was inter- 
ested in the course and finally took time to 
go over plans, discussing them from a busi- 
ness point of view. He thinks differently 
on the subject now. 

This fall just before school opened this 
same man said he’d be glad when school 


began, for they were having quite a bit of 


trouble with minors. This same man three 
years ago said his firm wouldn’t bother em- 
ploying minors when the law went into ef- 
fect, and when a class of prospective Con- 
tinuation School teachers visited this es- 
tablishment, antagonism could almost be 
felt in the air. Now this firm rents a room, 
supplies light, heat and janitor service for 
its own classes, and they employ all the 
minors that can be handled in that room. 
They are planning to do still more, but I 
do not have their permission to make their 
plans public. 

In this school as much of the work as 
posible is adapted to the actual work of the 
industry. The arithmetic problems are real 
—so real that the teacher said one day that 
she knew she had hit John’s pay envelope, 
because he looked so pleased. Another 
pupil made the remark, “ You must have 
been in the mill—that’s exactly what we 
make.” When children feel that teachers 
are interested in their work to this extent 
there is bound to be a better feeling. Of 
course it requires a real teacher to do this. 

Plan to let the employees see for them- 
selves that the school and the employers are 
working together. Go through the industry 
with the employer. Last summer a super- 
intendent of schools and a teacher went 
through a silk mill together. The next day 
he said, “I want no recommendations from 
that teacher. The eyes of the children as 
they saw her were all the recommendation 
I need.” Are you and I securing such re- 
sults? If we are not, then we are not 
touching the lives of these children as we 
ought. What influence we might have—if 
we exerted ourselves a little! The trouble 
with many of us is, that we are so con- 
tented with staying in our own little shells 
that we never see anything to do outside 
the school room. If the employer feels that 
the teacher is interested, he will give much 
help. Take the silk industry, for example. 
It furnishes many lessons in geography, 
climate, geography of countries, trade 








Interest the employer in the - 
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routes, transportation facilities, imports and 
exports. All these subjects, with silk as the 
basis, can be made intensely real to the per- 
son who winds silk for a living. Such 
teaching makes work more interesting, be- 
cause we are always interested in things 
that we know something about. Where will 
you get this information? Surely no text- 
book can give as much information as the 
man who has studied“ silk industry for 
years, then why not recognize this source 
of information? English can be correlated 
very easily with the subject. Hygiene can 
be made most practical for workers. This 
same employer secured, at his own ex- 
pense, enough copies of “The Case 
against the Little White Slaves” to supply 
the school. It hits the “coffin nail habit” 
on the head. 

Send reports of attendance and work to 
the employers. They are glad to know 
what the youngsters are doing. Have fre- 
quent conferences with employers about 
these children. Compare notes, enlist the 
sympathy of employer in home conditions. 
Get his point of view on the schools and 
act accordingly. Hold the interest of chil- 
dren on their jobs, so that employers feel 
your help in discipline and in keeping them 
on the job. Encourage employers to call up 
and ask for boys. In Altoona we are ex- 
perimenting with a part-time class. 

The age and progress charts which indi- 
cate the number and ages of children in 
each grade show us that there are many 
children over 14 years of age in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades. These children can- 
not get general labor certificates because of 
the grade requirement. Under the old 
law they could secure certificates and go to 
work—now they must remain in school. A 
number of these pupils are simply marking 
time till they reach the age limit, 16 years. 
They are a hindrance to the school in which 
they-do not do much but occupy space and 
annoy the teacher who frequently spends 
almost as much time disciplining one as 
teaching the other 30 or 40 as the case may 
be. You've heard teachers say “My room 
would be like heaven, if John was out of it.” 
We planned to take a few of these Johnnies 
and get them a job. They work from 8 
until 12 in the mornings and go to school 
from 1 to 5. The course mapped out is 
very similar to the sixth grade in public 
school, frills omitted. This school is still 
in an experimental stage, but it helps to 
solve a few of the teacher’s problems, and 
gives financial aid in cases where economic 
pressure is felt. We have not advertised 
the school, because we do not wish to have 
children leave regular classes unless it is 
absolutely ‘necessary, and the principal of 
the school is usually the judge of the case. 
We feel that this school will be a success, 
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because it fills a need—the children are 
learning and earning—they are learning 
more because they are earning. 

You will probably question the rights of 
a school of this kind being connected with 
the Continuation School. Somebody must 
be interested in these people. Principals 
feel as if they are already overburdened. 
Because they work part time they seem, 
naturally, to fit in our department. 

Don’t try to start a school of this type 
until you have some employers who will 
give minors work for half-time. Fortu- 
nately all we need to do in Altoona is to 
write a note to the Superintendent of the 
Silk Mill, because he is as anxious about 
the success of the plan as we are. I realize 
that not all places will be so fortunate in 
having one of this type to help out. But when 
you stop to consider that this same person 
two years ago said “We haven’t time to 
bother with these people,” there is some 
reward for the effort put forth. True it 
was a case of “have to do it.” Cheap labor 
is necessary in the business, but isn’t is fine 
to have such cheerful co-operation ? 

The threefold purpose of the part-time 
school surely makes it worth while. It 
helps the teacher, in that it relieves her of 
“misfits.” It helps the pupil because it 
makes him better satisfied with school, for 
he has the comfort of feeling some money 
in his pocket at the same time. And it 
helps the employer who, at present, is find- 
ing it difficult to secure either skilled or un- 
skilled labor. 

In connection with our Continuation 
School, we have voluntary classes in Busi- 
ness English and Arithmetic in the largest 
department store. The manager of this 
store doesn’t believe in education, but 
managers are not the “whole show.” 
Fortunately the owner does not share the 
manager’s views. This store has equipped 
its own class room, and has put in a book 
case, filled with books pertaining to the 
business of stores, salesmanship, textiles, 
etc. These are loaned to member's of the 
classes. One hundred and fifty different 
salespersons are enrolled in these classes. 
Some can only be spared from their de- 
partment for one period, others come for 
both, and a few are taking a course in 
salesmanship. The attendance in these 
classes is purely voluntary. The store fur- 
nishes teachers, but these teachers are under 
direct supervision of the Continuation 
School Supervisor who plans the course 
and shows interest in all the work done. 
In order that we might connect the arith- 
metic more closely with actual work, I 
spent Saturdays in the auditing department, 
learning the system and checking up mis- 
takes. These actual mistakes were pre- 
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sented to the class, and several lessons 
based upon them. 

The criticism of business men is that the 
pupils from the public schools can’t add. 


._ If they are made to feel that they are partly 


responsible for such conditions, it is my 
guess that they will do their share towards 
bettering conditions, at least in their own 
place of business. Probably we deserve this 
criticism, but let us in our Continuation 
Schools make it clear that we mean to make 
our own work practical and helpful. 

Again, let me say that securing the co- 
operation is a purely local problem, and it 
is a problem for the individual teacher to 
solve. Of course, business men do not feel 
kindly to any law that hinders them in car- 
rying on their affairs smoothly, but if we 
can show increased efficiency on the part 
of the worker, business men will recognize 
the value of having the Continuation School 
keep its hold on boys and girls at least until 
they are sixteen years of age. 

Teachers, will you remember that though 
our aim is to help others make a better liv- 
ing, etc., “ There is one thing better than 
making a living, and that is making a life.” 
The challenge is to you—will you accept it? 

REMARKS OF MR. BOWMAN AND 
MR. KING. 


In the absence of Dr. C. A. Prosser, a 
forceful talk was given by E. L. Bowman, 
Director of Vocational Education in the 
Erie public schools. Mr. Bowman pre- 
sented ways and means of securing Com- 
munity Support for vocational work. He 
emphasized the importance of meeting and 
solving—especially in war times—the prob- 
lems of Salesmanship which involve a 
thorough knowledge of the subject in order 
to sell ideas to a community. Such a 
knowledge embraces the seller, buyer, the 
thing sold, and the process of sale. The 
chief factors in the process of sale are 
favorable attention and interest of those 
buying, consideration of the good or bad 
points, then action taken by the salesman, 
and lastly satisfaction given to the pur- 
chaser. Interest and attention may be se- 
cured by a publicity campaign consisting of 
both printed and oral notices, the funda- 
mental idea being to bring-the facts at hand 
before the people. Several ways were sug- 
gested; namely, by newspaper write-ups, 
special articles and interviews, cuts and 
articles being given at a special time to em- 
phasize ‘a point, through foreign language 
newspapers, posters or cards placed in man- 
ufacturing plants, street cars, libraries, sa- 
loons, etc., pay envelopes, containing slips 
and hand bills translated into a foreign 
tongue if necessary, and by means of a 
salesmanship letter. Oral publicity may be 
gained through the pulpits, both foreign and 
American. ; 
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The next speaker was Mr. M. B. King, 
Director of the Industrial Division of the 
Bureau of Vocational Education, who told 
of the plans of the Federal Board of Vo- 
cational Education. He showed the tre- 
mendous need for men trained as radio- 
operators, gas welders, etc. Said the Gov- 
ernment had expected to secure men trained 
along these particular lines in the second 
draft but had been disappointed. Indus- 
trial classes should be organized to meet 
these needs, and assurance given those tak- 
ing the courses that there would be an open- 
ing for them upon completion of the course. 


The Committee on Resolutions then made 
report as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED, 


Your Committee on Resolutions begs to re- 
port that, owing to conditions in the United 
States at present, in its conflict with Germany, 
the Manual Arts Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association recom- 
mends the necessity of everyone in this depart- 
ment’ doing his part to further the efficiency of 
the department, 

Be it Resolved, That the Department of 
Manual Arts hereby renews its pledge of loy- 
alty to the government of the United States, 
and offers every resource at its disposal to the 
government in the prosecution of the War for 
Civilization. 

Be it Resolved, That the Thrift Measures, 
presented and fostered by the United States 
Treasury Department, are hereby endorsed and 
heartily commended to every member of the 
Department : 

Resolved, That the Junior Red Cross move- 
ment as suggested by the National Red Cross 
Association receive also our immediate thought 
and action; 

Resolved, That the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education receive our most hearty 
support, and that we co-operate with them in 
preparing short unit courses in all schools 
where it is applicable to the training-of young 
men and women for emergency service; 

Resolved, That each member study carefully 
local conditions and make to the respective 
boards constructive suggestions for the wider 
use of school equipment and teachers in giv- 
ing War Emergency Training. 

Resolved, That the department invites the 
Continuation Teachers to unite with this de- 
partment as an integral part of the organi- 
zation. 

Resolved, That we extend to Mr. Bowman 
our appreciation of his taking Dr. Prosser’s 
place on the program at a time when Dr. 
Prosser is needed so much at Washington; 
that we wish to thank our president, Mrs. 
Greene and the secretary, Miss Perry, for the 
very efficient manner in which they have con- 
ducted the Association during the year, and 
for their untiring efforts to make this meeting 
a success. 

Resolved, That we extend to the School Dis- 
trict of the City of Johnstown, to its superin- 
tendent and his able assistants, to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the public press of 
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Johnstown our sincerest thanks for their in- 
terest and hospitality. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Signed: C. B. Connetiy, E. L. Bowman, 
ArpEE RoraBaucH, Committee. 
The report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions was duly approved as follows: 


OFFICERS FOR 1918. 


President—E. L. Bowman, Erie. 

Vice-Presidents—Laura DeForrest, War- 
ren; Stanley A. Zweibel, Bethlehem; Claire 
Snyder, Altoona; W. A. Mason, Philadel- 
phia. 

Secretary—W. P. Loomis, Harrisburg. 

Executive Committee: C. B. Connally, 
Chairman, Pittsburgh; Mrs. E. M. Galla- 
gher, Philadelphia; Katherine A. Signor, 
Ridgeway; Stanley Brenizer, Erie; Arthur 
F. Payne, Johnstown; C. O. Landegrin, 
Altoona; and J. K. Fuller, Scranton. 

Member of Educational Council (3 
years)—Mrs, Anna G. Green, Harrisburg. 

Member Nominating Committee—Samuel 
Clark, Farrell, Mercer county. 

The Department, which had a representa- 
tive attendance, including a number of the 
best teachers in the state in their special 
lines, then adjourned. On Friday morning 
it was divided into four Round Table sec- 
tions,—Mechanic Arts, Household Arts, 
Drawing, and Continuation Schools—whose 
proceedings are given under these respective 
heads. 
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MECHANIC ARTS AROUND TABLE. 


The Mechanic Arts Round Table had an 
attractive program, but two of the three 
men named upon it were unable to be pres- 
ent and the third spoke from brief notes, 
so that no formal paper was presented at 
the meeting on Friday morning. 

Mr. William K. Yocum, Supervisor of 
Mechanic Arts, Swarthmore, was to speak 
on the subject of Mechanical Drawing in 
the Junior and Senior High School. In his 
unavoidable absence, Mr. H. R. Jaques, of 
Johnstown, was called upon to open the dis- 
cussion of this subject, which he did, bring- 
ing out a number of valuable points in re- 
gard to teaching Mechanical Drawing in 
the public schools. Other persons at the 
meeting continued the discussion. 

Mr. Arthur F. Payne, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, of Johnstown, spoke on 
the subject of Manual Training vs. Voca- 
tional Education. The question of Manual 
Training was discussed at length, viewing 
it from its early development in the Euro- 
pean countries and also in the United States. 
The point was brought out very clearly that 
it was given as a purely cultural subject, 
largely because of the fact that many edu- 
cators would have refused to accept it as a 
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part of their curriculum had it been urged 
from any other point of view. In taking 
up the Vocational Education Mr. Payne 
stated that it is absolutely impossible to 
change what is called Manual Training to 
Vocational Education because the aim of 
the two does not coincide in any respect 
whatever—the aim in Vocational Education 
being to train for profitable employment 
while that of Manual Training is of an 
esthetic character. During the discussion 
which followed several persons challenged 
some of Mr. Payne’s statements, and the 
points that did not seem clear were more 
fully explained. 

The last speaker named was Dr. C. A. 
Prosser, General Director of Vocational 
Education for Federal Board of Vocational 
Education. A telegram from Dr. Prosser 
was read which stated that on account of 
pressing Vocational Education meetings he 
would not be able to attend the conference. 
Prof. G. H. Resides, of Pennsylvania State 
College, was the acting chairman of the 
meeting. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS ROUND TABLE. 


_ section of the Manual Arts Depart- 
ment met on Friday morning, Decem- 
ber 28th, at 9.30 o’clock in Room 212 of the 
High School Building. The meeting was 
called to order by the Chairman, Miss 
Katharine A. Signor of Ridgeway 

The general subject for consideration 
was “The Relation of the Household Arts 
Department of the Public Schools to the 
Community.” In the absence of Miss Irene 
McDermott who was announced on the pro- 
gram for “ Essentials in Making Household 
Arts of Practical Value to the Community,” 
the Chairman called on Miss Ardee Rora- 
baugh, of Elkins Park, to open the dis- 
cussion of this subject. 

Miss Rorabaugh spoke briefly, saying that 
to have good results it is necessary to study 
the needs of the community. Some com- 
munities are receptive, others appreciative 
but conservative. Elkins Park is of this 
type. Get community interest through com- 
munity work in school gardens, Girl and 
Boy Scout organizations, canning and dry- 
ing, etc. In the past we have gotten inter- 
est through teas, luncheons, and dinners for 
parents. Home Economics must look to 
the training of servants. Personal investi- 
gation shows that they are responsible for 
great waste. Different nationalities are to 
be dealt with. Demonstrations are valuable. 
War breads and a hundred other things 
need to be considered. The play spirit 
should be put into the work. 

She was followed by Miss Edith Baer, of 
Drexel Institute, who said that food and 
clothing conservation are given much atten- 
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tion at Drexel. We have tried out wheat 
substitutes. War breads have proven bet- ° 
ter than the old forms. Make cake under 
food conservation principles using Wesson 
Oil, Crisco, nut oil, butterine. Cornmeal 
and rye flour are used for gingerbread; 
corn flour and cheap fat for plain cake. 
Food posters are reminders on food con- 
servation. We use honey to some extent. 
We held helpful exhibit, city schools taking 
part. Show sugar substitutes, meat substi- 
tutes, war breads, hundred calorie portions, 
dried vegetables compared with canned 
vegetables. Every school should have con- 
servation posters. Give talks on food con- 
servation. Government bulletins furnish 
valuable material for talks. People should 
be made to understand that conservation is 
not starvation, merely stopping waste. 
Drexel girls of certain grades may take up 
gardening in May. 

Miss Perry: Where is conservation most 
needed? Women in the country need it. 
The rural table is most lavish. Are we as 
individuals practicing self-denial in foods? 

Miss Signor: We have realized the same 
situation. We should teach patriotism. 
Every cooking lesson should be made an 
opportunity to teach avoidance of waste. 

Miss Rorabaugh: We must awaken our 
students to the fact that our country is 
at war. 

The Chairman explained that Miss Laura 
DeForrest, of Warren, was absent because 
of illness, and that the subject, “Co- 
operation between the Home and _ the 
Teacher of Household Arts,” which had 
been assigned to her was open for general 
discussion. 

Miss Taylor: Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tions are a valuable means of obtaining 
such co-operation. Have good speakers, 
and have exhibits. It is hard to get parents 
into the school. They will come to meet- 
ings of the Parent-Teacher Association. 

Mrs. Green: We observed Patrons’ Day 
at Williamport, conducting regular classes 
and holding exhibits. Classes and exhibits 
were very well patronized. 

A paper entitled “The Influence of the 
World War on Domestic Art,” by Miss M. 
Estelle Bennett, of Erie, was then read by 
Miss Nellie Reinhold, of Erie. 


INFLUENCE OF THE WORLD WAR ON 
DOMESTIC ART. 


For the last three years writers have con- 
sidered the probable, possible, transitory and 
permanent effects of the European war on 
business, industries, commerce, estheticism, - 
suffragism, on every phase of society, on edu- 
cation, art, music, literature, the drama, medi- 
cine, science—in short, on everything in gen- 
eral and particular. So much so, in fact, we 
are beginning to question the sincerity of it 
all. Even H. G. Wells is being doubted. Re- 
calling the materialistic, sexualistic and criti- 
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cally technical trend of Mr. Wells’s previous 
writings, we are justified in questioning his 
reaction to the war and to God; and we won- 
der if we do not see in Wells only a busy pro- 
fessional spirit at work, if he has not made of 
himself a sensitized plate the business of 
which is to respond to the great question of 
the moment, just as he has reacted in the past 
to the new technical education, the new democ- 
racy, the new woman and to the new morality. 

However sincere or otherwise—as Wells, 
Shaw, Billy Sunday and the host of lesser sat- 
ellites may be—we must take cognizance of the 
effect this deplorable war situation has had 
and will have upon the work of Home Eco- 
nomics in the schools. The sensational jour- 


nalist loves to speculate upon the possibility. 


of the center of fashion and design being 
transferred from Paris to New York. Not in 
a thousand years could this take place. America 
has not the background for artistic design. 
The most ordinary French or Italian peasant 
entering our country has more appreciation for 
the beautiful and more natural knowledge of 
art, color, and form than the average Ameri- 
can. Our buildings, homes, museums and art 
collections are not the kind to inspire a Poiret 
or Callot. Neither are our people of the tem- 
perament which will strive patiently and pains- 
takingly for certain desired effects. We Ameri- 
cans must attain results and attain them im- 
mediately. However, the war has demonstrated 
the ability of women in France to carry on 
the work of the men designers who have de- 
serted their studios and salons for the front. 
The recently popular Worth and other mascu- 
line names have given place to the familiar 
feminine names—Callot, Layvin, Jenny Cher- 
viet and others whose names I will not attempt 
to pronounce. 

May I diverge here long enough to remark 
that the center of the fur trade has moved to 
our own country. This will, in all probability, 
be a permanent institution with us, now that 
our chemists, after a hard struggle with the 
dye problems have succeeded in a great meas- 
ure in obtaining desired results. The popu- 
larity of fur for all seasons and every wear, 
the monopoly of fur trade, the cost of labor 
and experimentation have caused the price to 
soar far above one’s wildest anticipation. 

Supplies from Europe, South America, Asia, 
Africa and Australia having been entirely cut 
off or greatly interrupted, the cost of living 
going up with leaps and bounds, and salary 
and wages always far in arrears, induce peo- 
ple to turn to the vocational work in the public 
schools for a solution of the problem of well 
living. Hence the immense popularity of do- 
mestic art instruction. Shall we be able to 
help the people to a solution of their problems? 
Will our instruction be adequate and benefi- 
cial? Are we giving subject matter which will 
function in the home and immediately carry 
over to life outside the school? If we cannot 
do this—but I believe we can and are doing 
it—the time, energy and whole expenditure of 
money is useless. 

Perhaps we needed this war for its intro- 
spective phase. It may be our men an 
women have become physically weak and 
needed the rigorous work of privation and 
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hardship at the front and at home to build 
up a strong race. It may be we had become 
too selfish in our own comforts, too zealous 
in pursuit of money, and that we needed a 
forceful awakening to remind us how non- 
essential are these luxuries, and how an entire 
country’s wealth may be wiped out in a few 
weeks. Again, perhaps we were losing the 
qualities of heart and needed to suffer with 
bleeding Belgium, desolated Serbia and Ar- 
menia; or our patriotism needed arousing and 
we must send our youth to the front to stem 
the tide of Prussianism while our girls and 
women carry on the work of the country at 
home and prepare comforts to be sent abroad. 
It is possible our women had become indiffer- 
ent or opposed to the work of the home and 
needed to be put back to this work and all its 
details of drudgery. On the other hand, we 
may have become too extravagant a people 
and a world-wide lesson of economy must be 
thrust upon us. People of every class are 
requiring of us that we teach their boys and 
girls the more ordinary tasks of life—tasks 
that latter years have seen neglected. Thus 
with renewed zest are girls learning to become 
housekeepers, are being taught how to buy 
for and how to administer a household. We 
teach them to sew in order that economy in 
household ‘sewing as well as in clothing may 
be practiced. The need of this knowledge of 
needlecraft is very great on account of the 
increased cost of materials and the difficulty 
of obtaining domestic service. 

The girls also eagerly do their mite of Red 
Cross work. The youngest classes hem tray 
cloths, bandages, prepare handkerchief sub- 
stitutes and the simpler articles. The more 
advanced students proudly sew on bed socks, 
hospital sheets, shirts, pillow cases, and they 
knit besides. The interest taken in the prepa- 
ration of these garments carries the pupils far 
afield to a sympathetic understanding of trench 
life, hospital work and the garment making 
industry. 

In Erie last year and this year we have 
given time in the schools for Red Cross sew- 
ing, making the articles which the girls were 
able to handle. This year we plan to do some 
patriotic work in all grades and to have the 
eighth grade devote an entire semester to the 
work. The Junior Red Cross Society of New 
York has busied itself with the Christmas 
boxes to be sent abroad. The cookery classes 
have prepared jellies, preserves and candies; 
the manual arts classes, scrap books, useful 
articles made of wood and metal; and the 
domestic art classes, needle cases, comfort 
bags, etc. Thus one can appreciate that do- 
mestic art in the school does more than train 
a girl to sew. It does this, of course, but, 
what is of far more importance, it gives her 
a knowledge of textiles, of workmanship, and 
a broad human outlook on life. And during 
this period of universal suffering, in having 
them help by their own labors, it does more 
to train our girls in human sympathy and 
womanly qualities of service than any other 
work taught in the schools to-day. 

.No paper treating of vocational education 
would be complete without a reference to 
terminology. At first we winced under the 
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term Sewing; gradually we forced Domestic 
Art upon the public, and we hope before long 
said public will be induced to refer to our 
subject as “ Textiles and Clothing.” This re- 
minds of an incident which happened to a 
friend of mine. Being a graduate of a Teach- 
ers’ College, my friend always wore a school 
pin on which the letters T. C. appeared very 
prominently. Now she, too, gave attention to 
the name of her subject, frequently impressing 
upon her students that they were studying 
Textiles and Clothing. On one of these occa- 
sions a girl asked if the letters on the teacher’s 
pin stood for Textiles and Clothing. 

Textile study is of the utmost importance. 
All of us now realize how essential it is to be 
able to recognize the qualities of materials. 
With practically no linen imported, the prob- 
lem of household linens has become very se- 
rious. When it is at all possible to buy, we 
find the price increased 400 per cent. So we 
must teach people to refrain from unneces- 
sary buying of linens, to carefully mend and 
preserve those already in use. Cotton, although 
produced and manufactured in our own coun- 
try, has advanced outrageously in price, as 
have silks and woolens. The girls must learn 
to recognize the quality of each textile, its 
real worth and they must be exhorted to pur- 
chase as economically as possible, to refrain 
from buying any thing they can reasonably do 
without until normal conditions again prevail 
in our country. 

We must not allow the war to interfere 
with child labor laws and factory conditions 
under which men and women work. We 
must not permit the immediate demand for 
munitions and other war supplies to interfere 
with our work in factory sanitation, employ- 
ment of young children, and protection against 
exposed machinery in mills and shops. Nor 
need the good accomplished along these lines 
be lost if we take up these problems in the 
schools and discuss them intelligently. Since 
the war there are more girls and women in 
shops than ever before, so greater interest 
will be displayed by the school girls because 
they may have sisters and friends employed 
in this way. Study of factory and labor con- 
ditions may be made to include the activities 
of the Consumers’ League, Housewives’ 
Leagues and other similar organizations. 

The question of economy is a vital one at 
present. So budget work is more effective 
than ever before. Girls are anxious to plan 
their clothes for a minimum sum; thus they 
more readily eliminate superfluous and unsui- 
table articles of dress. If a uniform dress for 
the high school is ever adopted, now would 
be the psychological moment for it to be 
chosen. The uniform of the soldier, Red 
Cross nurse, boy scout, camp fire girl, and of 
the girl farm worker are on the top wave of 
ee why not the uniform of the school 
gir 

The youngest school tots now appreciate the 
importance of health and physical strength. 
All are anxious to bear their share of the 
country’s burden—whether it be nursing, gar- 
dening, drilling, target practice, patriotic cook- 
ing, or sewing. Thus is the great lesson of 
service to each other being taught. 
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This war has influenced our work and will 
influence it for a long time to come, even 
should hostilities cease within the year. The 
problems of reconstruction will be worked out 
in the vocational schools, just as the colleges 
have taken over the army work. We have a 
working organization ever ready to meet the 
question of the moment and the American 
children are ever anxious to do their share. 


RED CROSS WORK. 


The Chairman called for reports on Red 
Cross work. 

Miss Reinhold: In Erie the Eighth grade 
gives one semester to the work. The 
Seventh and Sixth grades substitute ban- 
dages and bed socks for regular models. 

Miss Taylor: In Johnstown the school 
girls work in the sewing rooms with groups 
of women of the city. 

Miss Perry: The girls in the rural schools 
give two hours per week of their school 
time to Red Cross work when their assist- 
ance is needed. 

Miss Scharman: The elementary classes 
at Westmont took their sewing periods to 
knit wristlets. Girls sew in the Red Cross 
rooms on Saturday afternoons. 

Miss Signor: The girls at Kane go to the 
Red Cross rooms one afternoon each week. 

The subject, “ Establishing Standards of 
School Credits in School of Household Arts 
for Home and for Community Work,” was 
discussed by Miss Anne C. Perry, State Su- 
pervisor of Home Education, Department 
of Public Instruction, as follows: 


SCHOOL CREDITS FOR HOME AND 
COMMUNITY WORK. 


The general topic for discussion in this 
meeting of the Household Arts Round Table 
is “The relation of the Household Arts De- 
partment of the public schools to the com- 
munity.” In our previous papers we have 
been clearly shown the essentials in making 
Household Arts of practical value to the com- 
munity, and the co-operation existing between 
the home and the teacher of Household Arts. 
Many ways in which each department may 
make itself distinctly helpful to the commu- 
nity needs, either in a city or in smaller dis- 


.trict's, have been pointed out. 


Admitting the essential need of the co- 
operation between the teacher in charge of all 
work along Home Economic lines, not only 
with her pupils, but with the community at 
large, let us go farther in an attempt to formu- 
late some system whereby credit for work 
done in the home and in the community by 
girls in Household Arts Departments may bé 
given in these schools. 

We remember the remark made by Pro- 
fessor Hanus, of Harvard University, in which 
he said, “Education is preparation for com- 
plete life. Complete life includes usefulness 
and happiness. Usefulness is the activity 
that promotes the interests of mankind. Hap- 
piness means the enjoyment of work and 
leisure. Education should, therefore, equip a 
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girl for an enjoyment of the refined pleasure of 
life.” Such an education will accomplish the 
end for which our world war is being fought, 
namely, a real democracy which will break 
down present class distinctions which cleave 
society and wreck lives. 

How is this democracy to be obtained 
through education? We endeavor in our 
school system, during that time when the life 
of each boy and each girl can be so easily 
shaped and molded, to offer such a curriculum 
as will weather the storm of criticism of its 
strongest foes, as well as the approval of its 
warmest friends. One which is drawn should 
be variable, inclusive of the best for the pro- 
motion of the good of the child, sane and re- 
fraining from fadism. There must be such 
a curriculum established that there will be 
contact of the schools with actual life to such 
an extent that a community may intelligently 
criticise the schools, and with the school au- 
thorities bring about successful and profitable 
changes. Sucha system implies that the school 
life must reach back into the home and the 
community of which the home is a part, as 
well as out into the occupations which will be 
included’ if the boy or girl has left the school 
room. 

In many school systems there exists a broad 
gap between the community life and the school. 
In others this gap has been bridged by means 
of the addition of vocational training in vary- 
ing amounts, to the fundamental underlying 
academic education, which has been offered 
for so long atime. By this addition we do not 
mean the discontinuing of the foundation edu- 
cation, so called, but the diversifying of work 
in such a manner that the needs of each group 
may be met, namely, not by the separation of 
vocational training from academic in the pub- 
lic school system, but by allowing the voca- 
tional element to make the contact with com- 
munity life, and, with its close co-operation 
with the academic, bring the two together. 

Since we all agree that civilization is founded 
upon the home, the question next in order is, 
How can the school help the home? How can 
it help the home establish habits of systematic 
performance of home duties so that the child 
will be an efficient and joyful home helper. 
The answer to this is, for the school to take 
into account home industrial work and honor 
it. The school can help make better home 
builders by recognizing and giving credit for 
work which is done in the home. 

To accomplish this we will have to assume 
that the mother and father be recognized as 
teachers, acting in co-operation with the 
teacher of Household Arts. It will be neces- 
sary to make the work done at home impor- 
tant and to be done in such a way that good 
habits will be established. A criticism which 
is voiced against our Household Arts Depart- 
ments, is that the work done in the school is 
frequently so different from that which is 
done in the home of the pupils attending 
school. We do not mean here the criticism of 
different methods, for of course this would 
be natural where any two persons might be 
doing the same thing, but our endeavor, as 
Household Arts teachers should be to avoid 
making the work unreal so that the criticism 
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is justified and that a girl becomes discon- 
tented with her home and its conditions. 

In what practical way could such a system 
be established by every teacher of Household 
Arts who is interested in tying up her work 
with that of the community? May I suggest 
for your consideration the following plan with 
the hope that it may do something towards 
urging this co-operative spirit at a time when 
we iy need to work together for our Nation’s 
good: 

1. Let us organize, if one has not already 
been established, a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion at which there shoyld be free talk and 
discussion concerning the work of the home 
and the school. At such a Parent-Teacher 
meeting held by the Household Arts teacher a 
very clear explanation of the endeavor to be 
made could be given. At such a meeting the 
teacher in charge could determine the senti- 
ment in regard to such an undertaking and 
she would be able in planning her home du- 
ties to do so much more skillfully than were 
she to attempt to bring about such a change 
directly from the school room. 

2. She will need to arrange to have printed 
slips taken home by the pupils to be kept by 
the parents and credit given in the school rec- 
ords for work done at home under the obser- 
vation of the mother. She should not err by 
putting extra work upon the parents, except 
in the matter of observation and keeping a 
record of the work done. The instruction for 
the home project work should be given by the 
teacher of Household Arts and she should 
study her pupil carefully before allowing her 
to follow out this project in the home. Credit 
in school for home work done with the par- 
ent’s consent should count as much as any one 
study in school. The projects undertaken 
should be listed, varying in the amount of 
work done for each grade undertaking the 
home work. There should not be an over- 
emphasis of the home project idea, but a close 
correlation of it in order to increase not only 
interest in the school work but also to aid in 
the home processes. 

The school, by taking into account home 
tasks, can very often make a homely task seem 
worth while and thus dignify it in the mind 
of the child. At first it will be necessary to 
encourage an interest in home work by a wish 
for “higher standings,” or for a prize, or a 
holiday. But many other influences are likely 
to come in to keep up this interest once it is 
established. We would condemn merely the 
giving of marks for work done, but would 
appprove heartily the giving of honor at school 
for work done at home. 

This type of work will help in the estab- 
lishment of right habits, such as the habit of 
industry. Frequently in the school room we 
meet the child who tells her parents that she 
has so many lessons to prepare for school that 
she can do nothing in the home, and, likewise, 
returning to school informs the teacher that 
she has so much work to do at home that she 
is completely tired out by these home tasks 
and is excused from hard work at school. 
Suth a girl misses something that is known 
as the work habit. The home project plan 
would help to eliminate this condition. An- 
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other habit, that of neatness and personal 
care, cannot be too strongly emphasized. In 
many of our schools where the home project 
idea is being worked out successfully, the 
Household Arts teacher has her classes fill out 
personal hygiene cards, indicating the num- 
ber of times a day the girl brushes her teeth, 
how often she bathes, whether or not she 
sleeps with her windows open, when she goes 
to bed, etc. 

It is natural for a child to wish to assume 
home responsibilities but many things may 
prevent, unless some special effort is made. 
The school has a tendency to take away chil- 
dren from their natural living and their homes, 
and one of the greatest needs of the time is 
to make people home-loving and to have those 
wholesome habits which come from sharing 
home responsibilities carefully formed. 

There are many difficulties. which will pre- 
sent themselves in any one plan, such as the 
variety of standards of housekeepers in judg- 
ing the work done by the child, or the diffi- 
culty of making adjustment in the school 
marks and in graduation requirements between 
pupils credited and those not. Another criti- 
cism might be, that we would decrease the 
child’s interest in desiring to do work in the 
home unless credit were given for it, and it 
also adds a burden to the already full day of 
both teacher and mother. However, after 
each school has tried out some suitable plan, 
the results obtained have without doubt been 
worth the efforts made. 

‘Let me show a type plan for the report of 
such a project with the hope that such a plan 
may be criticised freely and improved upon. 


Report on Home Project. 


BAM 0.0.0 ceceiciees GT Ge! iid oe Ole oeRW ES 
Project number ...... POMNE Sie. His dalewares 
No. of days :....55%% Time spent each day.. 


Results: Graded A Excellent; B Very good; 
C Fair; D Poor. 

Remarks: (by pupils) 

Remarks: (by parent) 

Parent’s Signature 

Teacher’s Comments and Credit .......... 

The following is a list of home projects 
which could be followed out successfully with 
a basis of credit units or minutes: 

Cookery: 1. Preparation of one product for 
one meal. 2. Preparation of a breakfast. 3. 
Preparation of a supper. 4. Making and bak- 
ing of bread. 5. Making and baking of bis- 
cuits. 6. Making and baking of a cake. 7. 
Making and baking of cookies. 

Serving: 1. Setting table for a meal. 2. Set- 
ting table and serving meal. 3. Setting table, 
serving meal, clearing meal. 

Kitchen Management: 1. Washing dishes. 2. 
Wiping dishes. 3. Washing and wiping dishes. 
4. Sweeping floor. 5. Scrubbing floor. 6. 
Blacking or cleaning stove. 

Household Management: 1. Sweeping room. 
2. Dusting furniture (No. of rooms to be in- 
dicated). 3. Making beds. 4. Putting living 
room in order. 5. Laundering: a. Washing 
one’s own clothes worn during the week; b. 
Starching one’s own clothes; c. Ironing one’s 
own clothes. 


eee eee ee eeeereeeeees 
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Sewing: Mending or patching: 1. Stockings, 
2. Clothes for self. 3. Clothes for others. 

In such a plan one project one day per week 
may be undertaken at first, if the plan be in- 
troduced in the grades or when it is started 
in the high school and the amount increased 
at the discretion of the teacher and the 
mother. Slipsrecording the work done should 
be handed in each week, preferably at the be- 
ginning and a valuation made each month by 
the teacher, depending upon the parent’s re- 
port and the amount of time spent completing 
home tasks. As the home project plan de- 
velops it would be possible to increase the 
difficulty of each problem until the list would 
include the following: 1. The cooking of any 
one meal an entire week. 2. The serving of 
any one meal an entire week. 3. Planning 
menus which were actually used for a family 
three times a day. 4. Marketing for all foods. 
5. Keeping accurate accounts of expenditures. 
6. Entire care of one room in the home. 7. 
Care of family mending, etc. 

The paper by Miss Miriam A. Boyer, 
Reading, upon “ The Correlation of Sewing 
and Drawing,” came next upon the program 
and was read by Miss Zitella Wertz, of 
Altoona. ’ 


CORRELATION OF SEWING AND DRAWING, 


When we stop to think of the early struggle 
which accompanied the entrance of drawing 
and sewing as regular subjects in the school 
curriculum, it seems almost incredible that 
any conflict should ever have existed. What 
is now considered so necessary for the traip- 
ing and development of every child was, some- 
what less than two centuries ago, practically 
unheard of. 

Benjamin Franklin advocated drawing as 
early as 1749. Mr. Fowle, cf Massachusetts, 
started the work of drawing in public schools 
in 1821. Besides drawing, needlework (sew- 
ing) was introduced, the first’ teacher being 
Miss Dorothy L. Dix. Probably this is one 
of the earliest accounts of what is now termed 
“a form of handwork” being taught in an 
educational institution of this country. 

Drawing and sewing have two broad aims, 
cultural and industrial. They promote close 
observation, muscular control and skill of 
hand, a knowledge of the elements of beauty 
in nature and art, the basis of design, and the 
ground of intelligent appreciation and taste. | 

To the average citizen a century ago it 
meant little, but to-day the homes and indus- 
tries of our great country are being molded 
daily into beautiful places for rest and work. 
It is left to the public schools to instill early 
into the minds of the boys and girls, the fu- 
ture citizens from the smallest, to the oldest 
pupil, a love of the beautiful in nature an 
art, a keen and accurate perception of the dif- 
ference between the beautiful and the ugly, a 
good knowledge of color, and harmony of 
modern design. : es 

The correlation of sewing and drawing is a 
large field and should be started as soon as 
the child enters school. In the first, second 


and third grades the study of colors and their 
combination, nature 
sign, suc 


drawing, composition, de- 
h as rythmic borders, may be ap- 
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plied to walls, rugs, curtains, .etc., of a doll’s 
house. One house is to be kept in school and 
furnished with the best articles made by the 
children. The children should be encouraged 
to have a doll house of their own at home. 

Construction work, such as furniture, should 
be taught in these grades. In grade one the 
furnishing of the bedroom could be studied, 
besides the color and design already spoken 
about, the making of sheet's, pillows, mattress, 
blankets. Curtains and rug are made. Stitches 
used are basting, runnirig and blanket stitch. 

A study of farm life in connection with the 
grocery, bakery, dairy, meat market, also ac- 
tivities of the home, as dusting, cleaning—espe- 
cially care of bedroom—should take place at 
this time. 

In grade two the living room. Besides the 
furnishing of this room, needle books and pin 
cushions, on which conventionalized designs 
are used form good problems. These are to 
be used as gifts to teach the thought of others. 

In grade three the kitchen and dining room. 
Special attention to hemming of linens, sten- 
ciled borders, etc. 

In grade four a clothes-pin bag, pen-wiper, 
table runner, all have designs made in draw- 
ing period. : 

In grades five and six the study of industrial 
resources, processes of wool and cotton, the 
suitability of these fibers to clothing. Visit- 
ing knitting mills and machinery discussion 
and the making of small articles involving 
the different stitches and seams, also darning 
and patching garments. Boys in grade five 
sew but not in grade six. 

In grade seven the cooking outfit, which is 
correlated with the domestic science, is an 
interesting problem. 

In grade eight, if machines are available, 
begin stitching, if not, make small, useful arti- 
cles having different stitches and seams, also 
design and color. When we reach the high 
school we need to spend more time on the 
problem of garments. 

The girl of to-day, whether or not her fu- 
ture sphere of action shall lie in the field of 
business, teaching or home-making, must as- 
sume her share of responsibility in the busi- 
ness of spending either her own income or 
that of others. ‘Whether or not she performs 
her part wisely depends somewhat upon the 
equipment furnished her by home and school. 
To become a master workman in the art of 
clothing herself and others as well as furnish- 
ing a home wisely and well, the young woman 
should have an interest in the industries con- 
cerned in the making of women’s apparel, in 
the production and preparation of the fibers 
of which the materials are made, the manu- 
facture of the fabrics, and the construction of 
the garments themselves. She should become 
familias with the principles of design which 
relate to clothing, and through the study of 
artistic forms in sculpture, painting and his- 
tory of costume, learned to choose for herself 
and others color, line and shapes that are be- 
coming. Add to this technical skill in cloth- 
ing design, in the manipulation of fabrics, in 
draping, or the Herons | of cloth by pattern, 
and in the use of needles, pins and shears in 
the construction of garments, and her equip- 
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ment will be complete. The keynote of well- 
ordered clothing should be simplicity. 

We should choose attractive and suitable 
garments or stuffs of pleasing colors. Ex- 
tremes of fabrics are to be avoided. They are 
in bad taste, and, moreover, extravagant. 
Clothing should suit the occasion upon which 
it is to be worn and should be chosen for its 
suitability to the wearer. 

Besides costume design and the making of 
clothes, interior decoration offers a great field 
for correlation. Rooms are planned and drawn, 
curtains, table runners and pillows are made 
and stenciled.. Embroidery combined with sten- 
ciling forms interesting problems. 

There is just one motto for us to follow, 
and the Romans expressed it in one wor 
decorum—which means that which is suitable. 

Miss Barrett: In Steelton the design is 
made in the drawing class and the project 
worked out in the sewing class. We have 
a fine opportunity for co-operation in our 
Household Arts Home. 

Miss Signor: At Ridgeway the Sewing 
and Drawing pepartments have co-operated 
very successfully. 

The Chairman expressed her appreciation 
of the assistance by the substitute speakers, 
and the meeting adjourned. 


DRAWING ROUND TABLE. 


8 a Drawing Round Table was called to 

order at 9.30 a. m., Friday, in Room 
311 of the High School building, by Prof. 
C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art Educa- 
tion in the Pittsburgh Schools. There was 
informal discussion of the adaptation of 
manual arts for war service. Many sug- 
gestions were made relative to art and craft 
articles sold for the Red Cross fund and 
individual schools reported considerable 
money raised in this way. Scrap and joke 
books are being made in many of the grade 
schools to entertain soldiers in hospitals at 
the front, etc. 

The first paper on the program of the 
morning was by Prof. Arthur F. Payne, Di- 
to of Vocational Education, Johnstown, 
on the 


PLACE OF ART IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


The topic upon which I am to talk to you 
to-day is one of great significance and impor- 
tance, but before we can start to discuss any 
of the different ages of Art in Vocational 
Education, it will be necessary that we make 
a definition of Art and of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

However, before I do this, I wish to clear 
away any doubt that may be in your minds con- 
cerning the question as to whether or not Art 
does have or will have a very large place in 
Vocational. Education. To explain to you, 
when I am so certain of this, yet us suppose 
that we stand at the entrance of a very large 
department store, such as Marshall Field’s of 
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Chicago or Macy’s of New York City, Wana- 
maker’s of Philadelphia, or any other large 
store. In these department stores are gath- 
ered together under one roof the finished 
product of a large number of vocations and I 
will dare any one to go into such a store and 
discover in it anything that does not have Art 
in it or the need for Art. 

The National Education Association and the 
United States Bureau of Education have de- 
fined Vocational Education as “ Any form of 
Education, whether given in a school or else- 
where, the purpose of which is to fit an indi- 
vidual to pursue effectively a recognized; prof- 
itable employment, whether pursued for wages 
or otherwise,” so that we must now broaden 
the very narrow conception of Vocational 
Education that is at! present firmly fixed in the 
minds of many educators. This narrow con- 
ception confines Vocational Education to the 
turning out of machinists, carpenters, black- 
smiths, pattern makers and a few other similar 
trades. If we accept, as we must, the broader 
conception and definition, we shall have little 
difficulty in seeing that Art will have a very 
important place in Vocational Education. 

We advocates of Art have a very great re- 
sponsibility in re-evaluating, in defining and 
adjusting our subject, so that it will fit into 
and become a valuable and significant part of 
the present and future schemes for Vocational 
Education, and my message to you to-day is 
that of the democracy of Art, and my plea is 
for a more real and vital art in this great 
democracy of ours. We must get a larger 
vision of Art, a broader idea of its purpose, a 
willingness to adjust our methods, if it is to 
take its logical place in Vocational Education. 
We must realize how insignificant is the fact 
that there are approximately 125 distinct styles 
in ornament, and that no tribe of people or 
nation has had an entity of its own, but what 
has also had an art of its own, excepting only 
this great and wonderful country of ours. In 
my own mind, there is but one cause for this 
condition of affairs and that is the attitude of 
the artists and art teachers, who have empha- 
sized pictorial art, which really is but a very 
small phase of art. Another mistake which is 
made by artist's is the very bad habit we have, 
generally, of copying historic art. Wherever 
you go, in city or country, the slums or the 
homes of the rich, you will find Ancient Greek 
and Roman Art, copied, distorted, misadapted 
and misapplied. This ornament was worked 
out in a splendid way by real artists for a 
different type of people with different ideals, 
different religions, different climates, to fill a 
need of their own, and we take that art and 
apply it to all sorts of materials under all sorts 
of conditions in a manner that is excruciating 
and ridiculous to any one who knows the deri- 
vation of the forms used. As an illustration 
of this, I have seen the wonderful Corinthian 
capital used as a foot support on a boot-black 
stand, as a candlestick, as a manicure file 
handle, as an ornament on the steam calliope in 
Forepaugh and Sells circus and one of the 
principal means of recognizing our prominent 
bank buildings is because they are built in imi- 
tation of that wonderful temple, the Parthenon. 

Again, we have been guilty of dividing art 
into various units at our own sweet pleasure; 
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for instance, we talk about the fine arts with 
an air that verges upon snobbery. We talk 
about the craft art and pictorial art and now 
we are beginning to talk about industrial art 
and vocational art and being as it seems to be 
the fashion, I want to go one step further and 
coin the name, “ Pedagogical Art” which is 
the art of the pedagogs. 

If we, as teachers, expect to have this peda- 
gogical art and pictorial art or the fine arts 
accepted by vocational education, we are 
doomed to certain disappointment. Pedagog- 
ical art has had a period of trial for a number 
of years, in fact since its introduction into this 
country by Walter Smith in the year 1870, who 
you will remember was imported from Eng- 
land to introduce art work into the public 
schools of Boston. We must change the em- 
phasis from the Pedagogical and Pictorial Art, 
which is almost wholly through the. medium 
of paper and pencil to the mediums of the vo- 
cations which are the tools, materials and 
processes used in the application of artistic 
goods. Again we have made the mistake in 
pedagogical art of accepting the drawing, de- 
sign or picture as the end. In the vocations 
the design or drawing is simply the means to 
an end, the end being the finished object car- 
ried out in the concrete material. 

So that I may make this point of view per- 
fectly clear, let us go back to the discussion 
of “ What is Art?” Ruskin says: “Art is the 
expression of an emotion, need, desire or 
ideal.” Delsarte says: “The object of Art is 
to crystallize emotion into thought and then 
fix it into form.” The medium is immaterial. 
We may use paint, pigments, pencil, color, 
wood, stone, clay, metal, sounds, the printed 
work, action, or any medium which expresses 
our emotion or message or ideal. The chief 
requirement is that we must have something 
to express and we must' obey the fundamental 
laws of composition and design and the tech- 
nic must be true to the medium used, whatever 
it may be. 

Again we must remember that before the 
reign of Louis Quatorze in the year 1700, there 
was no such distinction between the fine and 
craft arts. Art was alive then. We must also 
remember that every great art epoch has been 
founded on Industrial Arts or Craftsmanship. 

Walter Crane, the great English artist, says: 
“The true root and basis of all art lies in the 
handicrafts if there is no room or chance of 
recognition for artistic power and feeling in 
design and craftsmanship. If art is not recog- 
nized in the humblest object and material and 
felt to be as valuable as the more highly re- 
garded pictorial skill, then the arts cannot be 
in a sound condition and if art ceases to be 
found among the crafts, there is a great dan- 
ger that all art will vanish.” . 

Another point that! will assist us in adjust- 
ing ourselves to this broader view is the fact 
that all of the great artists whom we rever- 
ence were craftsman before they were paint- 
ers. For instance, Leonardo Di Vinci, who 
painted the famous portrait “ Mona Lisa” and 
that wonderful picture “The Last Supper, 
was a metal worker, an engraver, a bridge 
builder. In 1505 he invented the first success- 
ful file-cutting machine. In’ his day he was 
more famous as a maker of armor and a 
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builder of bridges than he was as a painter; in 
fact, we know that he was working on the 
portrait of “ Mona Lisa” for four years. He 
was too busy with other things, and just spent 
his spare time on this painting. Michael An- 
gelo, before whose work we are accustomed 
to bow in reverence, served an apprenticeship 
of seven years with Ghilandajo as a goldsmith. 
Michael Angelo made many designs for the 
equipment of the Papal Court, designs for 
ornament robes, furniture, doors, glass win- 
dows, etc. The great Titan was an armorer 
by trade and a very famous one. Donatello, 
whom we all know for his frescoes, was an 
armorer by trade and during his lifetime was 
more famous for his metal work than for his 
frescoes. Hans Holbien, whom we think of in 
connection with his wonderful portraits, spent 
most of his time designing and making metal 
work, book covers, costumes, windows and 
armor. Albrecht Durer served an apprentice- 
ship of seven years as a goldsmith at Bruges 
and was master goldsmith of Nuremburg at 
his death. Benvenuto Cellini, whose auto- 
biography so many of us have enjoyed and 
whom we think of as one of the great out- 
standing figures of the Italian Rennaissance, 
was a famous metal worker who learned his 
trade with Michael Angelo. Phedias, the 
Athenian Greek, whose Olympian Zeus was the 
most complete realizations of a notable ideal, 
was an ivory carver and a gold worker by 
trade. Botticello, of Florence, whose Tempta- 
tion of Christ is in the Sistine Chapel and 
whose Madonnas are known to all, served a 
seven years’ apprenticeship to a jeweler. And 
so we could continue all down the list of these 
great artists. In those great days of art all 
the people who made things shared in art, the 
things that we treasure in our museums to- 
day were made by the common people and not 
by any special class of people called artists. 
Under the title “Re-adjustment in the Art 
World” the August, 1917, issue of the Nine- 
teenth Century Magazine says: “ Must broaden 
the outlook, enlarge ideals, create new sym- 
pathy and understanding between many who 
now stand apart. The art spirit and its mani- 
festations and its working in public must 
take a broader, less personal aspect or public 
opinion will cry ‘A plague on all your houses.’ 
Extreme personal and particular views must 
in the common interest be subordinated, and 
in making these needful sacrifices we may 
console ourselves that advances of greater 
value are being made elsewhere.” 

This development presents to the real artists 
of this country a wonderful opportunity to 
make their art real, alive, vital and necessary. 
Our industrial system has been brought to a 
general dead level of efficiency in which no 
one can get any advantage over the other. 
Economists feel and are now proclaiming the 
fact that we have reached the limit and that 
the only national resource that remains unde- 
veloped is our art, and by that they mean art 
in its truest sense, art in common every-day 
things, in articles of trade and commerce. If 
you will analyze the advertisements of our 
most modern production, the automobile, you 
will find in every case that the main appeal is 
made to the prospective purchaser on the 
basis of beauty of line, elegance of finish, good 
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proportion, simplicity of ornament. Taking 
the other extreme, go into a grocery store and 
notice the artistic manner in which breakfast 
foods are being put up, notice the real art 
work in our everyday advertising, and you 
will see what I mean by art in everyday life, 
and you will also see that we are becoming 
more artistic even if the painters do declare 
that we are not. The business men of this 
country realize that art, as they express it, 
“good looks,” is a decided factor in every 
business. Every manufacturer knows that a 
thing must not only work well and wear well, 
but that it absolutely must look well. The 
great need of the Art world to-day is not 
more pictures, but more artists who will ex- 
press their love of beauty through such mate- 
rial as wood, metal, textiles, glass, etc., show- 
ing to us the possibilities of these materials 
and tools and processes for artistic expression. 
The rewards for such are sure and swift. 

With the modern tendency towards indus- 
trial art, it is perfectly safe to assert that fifty 
years from now there will be more artists 
working in the mills and factories than in the 
studios, and when that does happen, we shall 
be on the high road to an American Art that 
will take its place on a plane of quality with 
the other great art movements. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that we 
are not asking too much when we ask the art 
teachers of our public schools to understand 
the limitations of tools, the limitation and re- 
quirements of materials and processes. Our 
school art departments have got to discard the 
dilettante studio atmosphere and take on the 
new atmosphere of the real workshop. We 
have got to think of the paper design simply 
as a means to an end and not an end in itself, 
and in very many cases we shall find that we 
can discard the paper design entirely, working 
out our design directly with the tool, material 
and process. 

The war has given to the artists of this 
country an opportunity that is staggering in 
its possibilities, providing they see it and 
grasp it. This country for years has been 
going to Paris, Vienna, Munich and Strasburg 
for its art. For years we have been guilty of 
the economic crime of sending over to Eu- 
rope our raw material, and then buying it back 
at an-advance of 500 per cent. for the voca- 
tional art the Europeans have put into the raw 
material. When a woman buys a dress, a hat, 
or a pair of shoes, she buys three things: 
material, the skill in workmanship and the 
art, and she pays more for the art than for 
the material and workmanship. The cloak and 
suit trade of New York City are now co- 
operating with the museum of natural history 
in originating their own designs. and when we 
consider the fact that in 1916 New York City 
alone produced 150 million dollars worth of 
cloaks and suits, and in 1916 the United States 
produced in ready made women’s garments 
two billion five hundred thousand dollars 
worth, and that in this line of goods the most 
important factor is the art, you can see the 
opportunitv that lies before us. To prove to 
you that I am not an extremist or alone in 
this matter. I quote a statement by Mr. Hugo 
Froelich. director of Manual Arts, Newark, 
N. J., who for many years has been-one of the 
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leaders for Vocational Art. He says: “ All 
this means not less but more teaching of art. 
It means the clarifying of our views regard- 
ing the essentials of art. It means stronger 
and better drawing as the language of art, as 
the tool of design, and it means the elimina- 
tion from out art courses of everything that 
cannot justify itself in tangible results for the 
time, the effort and money that are spent on 
it. It means that we shall no longer consider 
that we have taught art or drawing by per- 
mitting children in all grades to paint tulips, 
and carrots, hoping for the steadily improving 
technic which, alas, does not come, and which 
would be of comparatively small importance 
if it did come. It means that we shall study 
the people from all walks of life, they who 
were the children of a few years ago and 
whose children are in our schools to-day. 
What kind of art training do they need? 
Surely not the representation of still-life 
groups, or ability to draw in light and shade. 
They need to know how to dress and to choose 
color, how to select furniture, how to place 
furniture in the room, how to set a table artis- 
tically, how to plan the kitchen, to pick out 
window curtains, to plant bushes and flowers 
on a front lawn. They need all this knowl- 
edge much more than they need nature draw- 
ing or picture study.” 

Again Dr. D. Snedden of Columbia Univer- 
sity formerly Commissioner of Education of 
Massachusetts, says: “In our public schools 
alone we now expend: millions of dollars an- 
nually in trying to teach our children to appre- 
ciate and desire the better things in literary, 
musical, graphic and plastic art. Are we 
doomed always to find the ground slipping 
away under our feet, to discover that we are 
simply modern Mrs. Partington sweeping back 
in utter futility, the waves of printed pictures, 
movies, canned music and factory multiplied 
artistic utilities? Must we find it one of the 
penalties for our sins, that our art leaders and 
spokesmen have themselves been afflicted with 
a confusion of tongues and have scattered into 
the wilderness of conflicting cults, irrational 
counsels and wilful blindness to the essential 
characteristics of the period in which we live.” 

In conclusion, all of this means that art will 
take its proper place as a decided factor in 
our economic, social and esthetic life, and I 
place upon you art teachers the burden and 
responsibility of opening your minds and souls 
to this bigger vision of a democratic art which 
will give a clearer meaning of art in its truest 
values. It will bring to this great countury of 
ours its rightful heritage of art, it will bring 
to your pupils a real consciousness of the fine 
things of everyday life that is more to be de- 
sired than wealth. It will bring to yourselves 
the joy of finding your happiness in your 
work. And may that great blessing be yours. 

Professor Payne was followed by Miss 
Irene W. Haney, Art teacher in the Mc- 
Kelvey School, Pittsburgh, upon the 
“ Adaptation of the Manual Arts to the 
Conditions Imposed by the Gary or Platoon 
Type School, and the Junior High School.” 
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MANUAL ARTS ADAPTED TO THE GARY OR 
PLATOON TYPE OF SCHOOL. 


The platoon plan school, as seen in the 
McKelvey School, Pittsburgh, has two 
kinds of rooms—class and special rooms. 
In the former are taught reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, grammar, history and 
geography; and in the latter, music, phys- 
ical training, domestic science, dramatics 
and art. The class-room teacher takes 
care of two classes, having each one an 
hour and a half each morning and after- 
noon. While one class is in the class room, 
the other has two 45-minute periods in the 
special rooms. On the average each child 
gets two 45-minute periods of art a week. 

After undertaing the platoon plan let us 
consider our subject. It seems to me that 
the most important things adapted to the 
plan are the methods and the course of 
study. After looking into these, we might 
consider the benefits of this system. 

First, the methods of the grade teacher 
are not the same as those of the art teacher. 
It stands to reason that a person studying 
this art subject all her life, can do it better 
than one who has many things to do and is 
not able to specialize on any one subject. 
The art teacher sees the development of the 
whole subject as outlined in the syllabus 
and therefore can connect up the grade, 
whereas the grade teacher does her bit 
never knowing what went before or what is 
to follow. 

An art teacher in the platoon plan uses 
different methods on account of her refer- 
ence material. Here at the McKelvey 
School I have a filing case in which I class 
all my suggestions from magazines; and 
also the children’s work. In order to get 
my reference material, I tore up all my 
school arts magazines, Industrial Arts, 
Something to Do’s, etc., and filed each leaf 
under its proper heading, such as—animals, 
birds, butterflies, Christmas, design, Easter, 
fruits, head and tail pieces, illustrations, 
nature drawings, scenery, trees, etc. When 
a child wishes any help on any subject, all 
he has to do is to go to the filing case and 
choose what he needs. Then too it is very 
nice to have the work of each class where 
one can find it, in its individual place. 

The platoon plan offers another method 
of teaching through its auditorium work. 
Here lecturers can be brought in and the 
school brought into closer contact with the 
community. At one time in the McKelvey 
School, Mr. Kirby, the director of art of the 
Pittsburgh schools, gave a talk on the mas- 
terpieces of art, then again Mr. Bigger, of 
the Art Commission, spoke on The City 
Beautiful. On another occasion the chil- 
dren themselves spoke on Alexander and 
his work. The University of Pittsburgh 
and the Carnegie Institute‘both have sets of 
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slides which they lend for the asking. 
Through programs of this sort one lesson 
takes the place of four or five in the grade 
school, depending upon the number of 
classes in the auditorium at the time. — 

Now let us turn to the adaptation of the 
course of study of the platoon plan. The 
trend of art to-day is toward its application. 
In a school like the McKelvey it means the 
Correlation of the art with the other de- 
partments. Here are a few instances in 
which the art department did its share to 
help out the others. For the music, it made 
morning-glory vines to cover the lattice 
work used as scenery on the stage when a 
cantata was given; for the physical training 
pageant, it made rose vines as scenery and 
wreaths used in the dances; for nature 
study, it mounted pictures to be used in the 
class rooms, designed a book cover on each 
child’s note book, and printed headings on 
charts; for the manual training, it made 
animal forms to be cut out of wood, de- 
signed waste baskets and book rack ends; 
for the domestic science, drew doll faces 
on rag dolls; designed arid traced mono- 
grams on bags to be worked out in chain 
stitch, and stenciled curtains for the bed 
room; for the dramatics department, made 
armor, shields, spears, red shoes, pilgrim 
collars, cuffs, and buckles; and made a 
book in which is to be written the original 
play composed by the children themselves; 
for the class room, printed correct expres- 
sions to be used as reminders to the chil- 
dren, drew maps, and made spelling books 
used by the children in their daily work; 
and lastly for the home, printed signs that 
were used in the parents’ different kinds of 
business. 

These adaptations have certain benefits to 
the pupil and the teacher, and also con- 
serve the supplies. The child gets to know 
what the teacher wishes, and thus can at- 
_ tain more through his eight-years’ school 

course in the platoon plan than if he had 
to change his ideas to suit each grade 
teacher. Then he gets the benefit of the 
teacher’s life-training. Again talented pu- 
pils have a better chance to develop their 
power in almost any line under this system. 

The Teacher also is benefited because she 
has but one subject to prepare, and conse- 
quently can do it better than if she had 
many subjects. Here the school board can 
Save a supervisor, if the art teacher has 
sufficient training. The art teacher is also 
content, because she is doing just what she 
desires. This means a great deal. 

Lastly, an art teacher can conserve on 
supplies. One set of paints, water pans, 
Scissors, compasses, crayolas, etc., can be 
used for all the art work done in the art 
room. Thus you see the adaptation of the 





methods and the course of study to the 
platoon plan type of school and also a few 
of its benefits. 


_— 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


HE Continuation Schools Round Table 
was called to order by Miss Nora M. 
Koone, Harrisburg, on Friday morning, 
in Room 218 of the High School building. 
The first address of the morning was by 
Mr. James Killius, Supervisor of the Con- 
tinuation Schools of Johnstown, upon the 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL 
PROBLEM, 


The Continuation Schools are passing through 
an unprecedented demand for child «labor. 
Our enrollments are doubling and even trip- 
ling. Our pupils in many cases are making 
men’s wages, :doing men’s work. War condi- 
tions have caused our problems to multiply 
until the aims and demands of our early Con- 
tinuation Schools appear trivial indeed. 

Some one has said that the present demand 
upon education, though but half expressed in 
social consciousness, is that it shall relate to 
the concrete and vital experience of all as they 
carry out the activities that constitute their 
life-process. I am inclined to hold to this 
rather broad premise in my discussion of the 
Continuation School as a Social Problem. 

There are three distinct courses open through 
which to attack the problem. First, the social 
activities. Although I can see possibilities of 
social gatherings—even social life brought into 
the routine of the classroom—lI am not able to 
give any definite experience along this line 
and would rather leave this phase to the gen- 
eral discussion. Second, through the medium 
of the curriculum. There is no doubt but that 
the curriculum must have a social as well as 
a vocational content. In fact, the vocational 
aspect is in itself very social indeed. Third, 
through the certification and administering the 
law itself. After two years’ experience with 
this work I am inclined to place more and 
more importance on this third feature of the 
problem, and I am more and more convinced 
that the duty of certification should be given 
over to a Continuation School official, teacher 
or supervisor, and not left with a busy super- 
intendent or an already overworked stenog- 
rapher or secretary. 

The personnel of the Continuation School 
divides up roughly into three groups: 1. Those 
who left regular school because of family 
need. 2. Those who left because they wanted 
to make money. 3. Those who left because 
they did not like school. Each class or group 
presents a different social problem. 

The majority of those who go to work through 
necessity come to us in poor mental and physi- 
cal condition. Their home surroundings and 
their environments are not the best, and quite 
often social and moral senses are sadly per- 








verted. 
Usually this type of pupil is apathetic rather 
than antagonistic, and accepts the school as 
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inevitable. The need for a sympathetic un- 
derstanding between school and pupil is ap- 
parent. Quite often the school must get in 
touch with local charities when the conditions 
are truly unbearable. A child cannot do good 
work if he is hungry, neither can social con- 
sciousness be restored when one is on the 
verge of destitution. 

The second class, those who leave school to 
make money, offers a social problem indeed. 
The very exaggeration of imagination which 
misguided their actions is itself indicative of 
the need for our guidance and aid. Here is a 
girl who wants better clothes, or spending 
money, or to get out with a certain crowd 
that she knows. Or here is a boy who wants 
to feel the independence of having his own 
money, or perhaps a spasmodic ambition to 
suddenly launch out and become a Carnegie 
or a Rockefeller. Perhaps there is no criti- 
cism due the ambition but there is so pitifully 
small a chance for him to realize his aim that 
he usually loses out and becomes the juvenile 
driftwood of unskilled labor. 

I cannot offer much of a solution for this 
type. We are crowded for time in our school. 
We see our ‘mga so seldom, conditions change 
so rapidly, that we are handicapped at every 
turn. Some specific needs for the case in 
hand, however, are the question of sex and 
morals with the adolescent; the attitude of 
the individual toward the existing economic 
and social order; the selfish individualistic 
type versus the social altruistic type. 

The third group of pupils offers our greatest 
problem in disciplining and hence in socializ- 
ing. The pupil who has lost interest in school 
—dislikes school, if you please—has in most 
cases developed an antipathy against a teacher. 
It certainly is our function to implant love and 
respect for the teacher and make these pupils 
realize that the entire instruction is for their 
welfare. To socialize a pupil who has already 
turned anarchist to the first social institution 
he has experienced outside the family is no 
small task. We need take no time to criticise 
or defend the conditions within the school 
proper which brought about the rebellion. 
Suffice it to accept the problem and work out 
a solution. The main lesson to impart is the 
law of restraint, liberty but not license; the 
fact that the law of the land must be obeyed 
albeit sympathy and reason can administer as 
well as didactic decision. 

Every child in the Continuation School must 
be brought face to face with the fact of per- 
sonal responsibility. Success in life does not 
depend on the teacher or the subject so much 
as the pupil. Life itself will be and is just a 
continuous school. 

Although we admit that the pupils in the 
Continuation School come to us in dire n 
of social training, we can do more by utilizing 
the agencies already at hand than by any other 
means. Let us consider some specific ex- 
amples. 

Most of our cities have excellent Y. M. C. 
A’s and Y. W. C. A.’s. Our object is to im- 


press the pupil that these institutions have 
been established to be a benefit to them physi- 
cally, mentally and socially. We should make 
a big effort to induce them to become members 
and to enter into the activities provided. Many 
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of our pupils in Johnstown belong, and forty- 
four of our boys pledged ten dlolars each to 
the Y. M. C. A. War Work Fund. 

The war offers us the biggest field for serv- 
ice, and at the same time socializing, that we 
could ever hope to create artificially. When 
the second Liberty Loan was subscribed our 
boys took an active interest in everything per- 
taining thereto. We discussed the war and 
the work at hand. We had speakers come in 
from the outside to talk to us and when we 
finally took stock sixty-three of our boys 
owned Libery bonds. Primarily our purpose 
was to help out in the great struggle to “ Make 
the World Safe for Democracy,” but back of 
it all was the great social principle of the sac- 
rifice of the individual for the good of the 
whole. 

Our girls too are doing their bit. We take 
them to the Red Cross headquarters and the 
Y. W. C. A. Naturally they are interested. 
The result is that they are knitting sweaters, 
helmets, scarfs, socks and wristlets for the 
soldiers. “One period is given over to the work 
each month, but the actual knitting goes on 
during leisure hours. Evidence of this is seen 
in the fact that the girls bring their knitting to 
school with them. Again our primary pur- 
pose was to aid in war work but when we see 
timid little foreigners mixing in with the bustle 
and excitement of a Red Cross headquarters, 
or when frivolous and careless adolescents set- 
tle down to a set purpose of service, who can 
say that we have not in part solved the prob- 
lem of socializing the girl. 

The problem of disciplining is largely a 
problem of socializing. Our vocational work 
with the boys is only successful when we or- 
ganize into groups with foremen or superin- 
tendents who are responsible for the work. 
As you perhaps know, we are doing actual 
work in carpentry with our boys. We are 
completing the unit of our vocational school 
for metal work. The entire construction is 
up to the Continuation School boys who have 
the assistance of a practical carpenter. Surely 
this is socializing the boy even more than giv- 
ing him a vocational training. ; 

Instead of having officials, doctors and busi- 
ness men come to the school to give us talks, 
we are when possible going one step farther 
and taking the school to the scene of action. 
Thus our Superintendent of Police gave us a 
lesson in the City Hall, a captain in one of our 
fire companies addressed the pupils in the fire 
station and we are going to ask the Mayor to 
speak to us in the council chamber. Primar- 
ily this is part of our program in citizenship, 
but back of it is a broader aim, that of social- 
izing the individual. 

Let us now attack the problem from the 
standpoint of the Labor Certificate. At the 
outset of this talk I stated that the certifica- 
tion of the child laborer should be placed 
directly in the hands of the Continuation 
School Supervisor or teacher. In the first 
place the pupil must feel his responsibility to 
the school and the very fact of certification 
ties him up very closely indeed. Again, the 
one who certificates should know the pupil, his 
work, his success or aptitude and his conduct 
both in school and at work. If the child is to 
grow into an efficient social being he must 
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obey certain acknowledged rules of behavior 
in society. Nowhere has the school so close 
close a grip on the situation as through the 
certificate. The sympathy and broad under- 
standing of the one who issues the certificates 
and does the follow-up work should be such 
that the pupil looks to him for guidance, for 
training and, if need be, for protection. 

I have purposely avoided that phase of our 
problem which deals with the home of dire 
need, or the little foreigner who has not been 
a sufficiently long time in the melting pot. 
Neither have I considered the boys who come 
back to me from the Pennsylvania Training 
School or the habitual truant who must be 
won over to our school or given the stern 
hand of the law. These too are social prob- 
lems and we can do our bit in their solution, 
but we need not feel discouraged if we do not 
always succeed. These were the problems of 
an organized school system, the best in the 
world, and this system failed. These were the 
failures of an exceedingly efficient social sys- 
tem, and if the Continuation School does not 
always solve them we cannot be too roughly 
censured. 

To summarize our methods or aims in solv- 
ing the problem I would say: 

Develop a true spirit of co-operation be- 
tween the teacher and the pupil which will not 
end with the pupil’s sixteenth birthday. 

Make active use of existing institutions 
which have as their specific aim the socializ- 
ing of the individual. 

Acquaint the pupil with the political and 
economic life of the community so that he 
will be able to take his place in the activities 
of his neighborhood. 

Develop through the medium of the curricu- 
lum. particularly through hygiene, standards 
and modes of living which will tend to raise 
the conditions and environment of the pupil’s 
home life. 

Get a working basis on which to tie up some 
typical social activities with the school or at 
least guide and direct the proper utilization 
of the leisure time of these pupils so far as 
possible. 

Think in terms of life values and life con- 
tacts for these pupils, because in the last anal- 
ysis it will depend on how well we have started 
them to function in life activities rather than 
how this or that little detail of social under- 
standing was explained. 

At the beginning of our Continuation School 
work we dreamed of many ways to reach these 
boys and girls. We dreamed of organizations 
and social gatherings. We dreamed of visita- 
tion and social service work on a grand scale 
which would make the routine of the school 
rather accessory than primary. Stern old ex- 
perience took away most of the glamor from 
our dreams. We had neither the time nor 
the conditions. Out of the chaos of our early 
strivings came the only solution, namely, to 
tie up with the socializing agencies of our city 
in such a way as to increase their effective- 
ness and thereby help solve what will ever be 
our unfinished problem. 

We have faith in our Continuation Schools, 
faith in our boys and girls, faith that in some 
small way we are solving the problem of the 
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future for these victims of economic pressure 
and misguided choice. 

Mr. Killius was followed by Mr. James 
H. Fuller, principal of the Continuation 
School of the city of Scranton, on 


WHAT TO TEACH TO CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
PUPILS; TEXT BOOKS USED. 


In the brief time allotted to me for the dis- 
cussion of the subjects named in this program 
nothing more than a general outline can be 
given. If, from this general outline, you are 
able to select anything that may be helpful, it 
will be left for you to make the deductions 
which you may deem applicable to your sev- 
eral needs. 

We must be pardoned if we have found the 
Continuation School not exactly what we ex- 
pected it would be—not made up wholly of 
just the type of pupil which existed in the 
imagination of those to whom was given the 
responsibility of calling into being this part- 
time vocational scheme. For, although the 
state has made a remarkably accurate esti- 
mate of things as they are and as they should 
be, it must be the experience of those of you 
who are associated with large schools, that 
they are relatively a somewhat complex affair. 
So that what we teach should rightly depend 
largely upon the personnel of the class and the 
grade to which the class belongs. It is perti- 
nent then to consider the personnel, and the 
grade, and thus determine our aims. Then, 
having done this, to divide our total enroll- 
ment into such groups as will give us the best 
opportunity for efficient work. The following 
questionnaire, ordered by our superintendent, 
and submitted to the pupils by the principal 
and teachers of our continuation schools, is a 
fair index to our problem. 

Enrollment, pupils present, 502 boys, 322 
girls. Total, 824. 

Pupils who have definite idea of life work, 
306 boys, 237 girls. Total, 633. 

Number of pupils in jobs. giving opportunity 
for advance, 280 boys, 70 girls. Total, 350. 

Number of pupils in blind-alley jobs, 219 
boys, 256 girls. Total, 475. 

Number of pupils of foreign birth, 48 boys, 
25 girls. Total, 73. 7 

Number of pupils both parents foreign birth, 
203 boys, 163 girls. Total, 366. : ; 

Number of pupils one parent foreign birth, 
81 boys, 63 girls. Total, 144. ‘ 

Number of pupils both parents speaking 
foreign language, both sexes, German 86, Ital- 
ian 25, Lithuanian 55, Polish 74, Irish_ 13, 
Welsh 28, Russian 7, Greek 19, Slavish 3, Hun- 
garian II. 

Number of pupils one parent speaking for- 
eign language, both sexes, German 37, Italian 
2, Lithuanian 18, Polish 10, Irish 13, Welsh 24, 
Russian 1, Greek 5, Swedish 2, Hungarian 1. 

Number Re pupils ht ae passed eighth 
grade, 55 boys, 35 girls. Total, 90. 

Average weekly wage, boys $5.40, girls $4.33. 

Reasons for working: Economic 306, dislike 
for school 306, illness 5, dislike for teacher 13, 
desire to work 6, eye trouble 1, other causes 
103. F 
Subjects pupils need most: Manual Train- 
ing—arithmetic, spelling, English, civics. Do- 
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mestic Science—arithmetic, spelling, English, 
civics, physiology. Of those who have chosen 
a vocation: 86 wish to become machinists, 81 
dressmakers, 41 engineers, 34 electricians, 28 
carpenters, 21 nurses, 19 stenographers, 18 
farmers, 18 plumbers, 17 bookkeepers, 17 
housekeepers, 15 milliners, 11 printers, 9 sail- 
ors, 7 teachers, 6 bakers, 6 painters, 5 civil en- 
gineers, 5 weavers, 5 business men, 4 telegraph 
operators, 4 musicians, 4 automobile dealers, 4 
navy, 4 blacksmiths, 3 breaker bosses, 3 lawyers, 
3 actresses, 3 telephone operators, 2 drafts- 
men, 2 cartoonists, 2 postmen, 2 drivers, 2 de- 
tectives, 2 cooks, 1 brakeman, 1 radio opera- 
tor, 1 doctor, 1 florist, 1 artist, 1 moulder, 1 
pattern maker, 1 engraver, 1 bricklayer, 1 me- 
chanical engineer, 1 conductor, 1 “movie” 
operator, 1 steel forger, 1 dancer. 

From this we at once discover what was 
anticipated would be the case, namely, that the 
large majority will be vocational in their life 
work. For these the curriculum as laid down 
by the State is a good one, and the one best 
suited for general use, but it is hardly com- 
prehensive enough for the small percentage 
who wish to enter a professional or business 
career. This then is the first line of departure; 
and I can best show in what respect Scranton 
has amplified the State’s minimum require- 
ments by the following program which is now 
the guide for our teachers: 

A. M—8-8.15. Opening exercises. 

8.15-9.10. English, including spelling. 

9.10-10.00. Arithmetic, study and recite. 
10.00-10.45. Geography, study and recite. 
10.45-11.00. Recess. 

11.00-11.20. Penmanship. 

11.20-12.00. Civics, study and recite. 

P. M.—1.00-1.35. Hygiene for seventh and 
eighth grades. Algebra for high school pupils. 

1.35-2.15. Current Events and Spelling, sev- 
enth and eighth grades. Science for high 
school pupils. 

2.15-2.35. Household Management. 

2.35-3.15. Sewing for girls, alternating with 
drawing for he Drawing for boys. 

3.15-3.30. Dismiss for vocational work. 
3.30-5.00. Domestic Science for girls. Man- 
ual Training for boys. 

Algebra, Household Management, and Gen- 
eral Science are the only subjects mentioned 
on this program which were not prescribed by 
the State. The Household Management we 
give to all the girls, regardless of grade. Such 
household problems as, for instance, you 
would find in Kinne and Cooley, a book pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, are made 
the bases of this course. The Algebra and 
General Science are given to all those who 
have passed the eighth grade. These pupils, 
including those who have already done some 
high school work, are in a class by themselves 
and have a special teacher. 

The additional subjects were elected by a 
majority of the pupils of this class. And while 
some wished to take stenography, some book- 
keeping, some one thing, some another, with 
the facilities at our disposal this year we could 
not do more than provide instruction in those 
extras for which there was the greatest de- 
mand. In time we shall make our course still 
more flexible, still better adapted to the par- 
ticular needs of individuals. 
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The content of the other subjects has not 
been the same for these high school pupils that 
it has been for those of the lower grades. Our 
arithmetic has been the Commercial Arith- 
metic of the Commercial Schools. We have 
broadened the fields of investigation in Civics 
and have correlated with it our Commercial 
Geography and Hygiene. Our English, with 
much of sentence dissecting left out, is more 
like high school English. In other words, we 
are in these higher grades, as we are also in 
the lower, taking short cuts to utility, but in 
the higher grades we are cross-cutting on a 
higher plane. 

Secondly, “Instruction that will function in 
the job in which the pupil is engaged,” is a 
misleading phrase unless we carefully con- 
sider the job. A foreman: of a silk mill in 
effect said to me, “ What these children really 
do learn or may learn in the Continuation 
School does not raise their efficiency in their 
work a particle. From our standpoint the 
school is a nuisance.” Now these silk mill 
jobs and alt other blind-alley jobs are to be 
forsaken as soon as possible. Consequently, 
our instruction in all cases, for every pupil in 
the Continuation School, should be for the job 
higher up. I think I am ready to take the po- 
sition that “Instruction that will function in 
the job in which the pupil is engaged,” as an 
end, is altogether wrong. For if we are fol- 
lowing correct pedagogic principles, if step by 
step we are leading from the known to the 
related unknown, instruction for the job at 
hand will rightly be a Ned of instruc- 
tion for a life vocation. The pupils of your 
observation, who have chosen a life work, are 
at the bottom of the ladder and should be 
helped to climb, not merely to stay where 
they are. 

With this end in view the blind-alley job is 
ruled out. And right here is the place for vo- 
cational guidance—a broad field and great 
responsible for the Continuation School 
teacher. To help the boy out of his tread- 
mill existence into an agreeable and remun- 
erative life work is one of her problems. 
would it not be well to make aptitude for vo- 
cational guidance one of the necessary quali- 
fications for her work? For unless teachers 
have some ability to discern the future of their 
pupils much effort will be misdirected. What 
to teach Continuation School pupils depends 
largely upon what we wish to accomplish, what 
kind of life work for which the pupils wish to 
prepare. And this brings me to the subject of 
textbooks. 

Shall we or shall we not have textbooks, 
that is, have or not have enough so that one 
of each kind may be placed in the hands of 
each pupil on_his or her school day? I an- 
swer in the affirmative for two reasons which 
I will take time hardly more than to state. 
First, from the standpoint of the pupil the 
textbook ig a great help. For by its use what- 
ever is to be learned reaches consciousness 
through the avenue of the eye rather than the 
ear; and as many children are decidedly eye- 
minded rather than ear-minded, it is well to 
use an eye stimulus or any other stimulus that 
will call forth the proper reaction. Moreover, 
if textbooks are not given to these pupils they 
may lose the valuable practise necessary for 
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the rapid acquisition of knowledge from the 
printed page; and the still more valuable expe- 
rience of knowing what it is to be fascinated 
by good books. Have you not known school 
histories that have for hours absorbed the at- 
tention of some of your boys? And are you 
not willing to concede that the discipline inci- 
dent to the mastery of the thought expressed 
in written language is as great an asset as the 
discipline which comes from being a good lis- 
tener? Second, from the standpoint of the 
teacher. Children often become tired of hear- 
ing their teacher talk. Teachers often be- 
come tired of hearing themselves talk. A good 
textbook, judiciously illustrated, when placed 
in the hands of pupils at the right moment, 
after the proper correlations have been made, 
is not only a relief from this everlasting talk- 
ing and listening, but is withal, as I trust the 
foregoing reasons have shown, one of the 
greatest blessings ever bestowed upon the pub- 
lic schools. Let us not limit ourselves to any 
particular method, calling that the best, but 
let us use any and all methods which will 
bring the desired results. Yet let not the use 
of the textbook be an excuse for ignorance. 
We must use the textbook as an outline and 
guide but must not be enslaved thereby. It 
would be well if the Continuation Schools 
could be supplied with enough of certain kinds 
of textbooks so that each pupil might have 
one to take home. There is no reason why 
much home study should not be done, no rea- 
son why the parents in many instances should 
not’ avail themselves of the opportunity for 
self-improvement which the presence of these 
books in the home would afford. 

Granted then that both teacher and pupil 
shall use textbooks, what shall be the content? 
This question harks back to the question, 
“What to Teach Continuation School Pupils,” 
and must also be decided, if decided correctly, 
by circumstances, that is, by grade, vocation 
of pupil, needs of your community, etc. What 
shall we say then of these ordinary school 
branches? 

Spelling—Here is one: place where we might 
perhaps without any loss dispense with the 
textbooks. Take shop words and words used 
in everyday school affairs, pronounce them to 
the class and let the class write them without 
having given them any previous study. What 
a crime we teachers have committed by com- 
pelling pupils to waste time studying words 
they already know how to spell. How often 
in my own school days, for instance, have I 
spelled over to myself, silence, silence, 
silence, thus wasting perhaps a whole min- 
ute in learning or rather studying a word 
which I already knew how to spell, but upon 
which force of habit and the false pedagogy 
of the teacher caused me foolishly to waste 
my time. Now, by having the pupils write the 
words before they study them, the familiar 
words will be eliminated, and then each pupil 
will have a chance to focus attention on those 
missed, only. Every pupil should keep a list 
of words of his or her own missing, and from 
these lists the teacher can build, if she choose, 
her own textbook. 

English Grammar—Should the Continua- 
tion School grammar contain the so-called 
formal grammar? Why not? Oh, of course 





the teachers who taught us kept us so ever- 
lastingly at the matter of parsing, the matter 
of conjugations, analysis, and syntax, that 
English Grammar was a thing to be hated. 
They were technical extremists. Now, the 
danger lies in allowing the pendulum to swing 
too far the other way. We are in danger of 
losing all the technical grammar we ever had. 
Let me give two or three reasons why we 
should retain in our teaching at least enough 
of the formal and technical to make plain the 
reasons for the standard and correct forms 
of speech. I must give Professor Friedwald, 
of the Scranton High School, credit for most 
of the following suggestions. 

1. A knowledge of grammatical forms and 
relations will make for clear thinking and 
mental power. Have you not listened to the 
man who became so lost in the maze of his 
relative pronouns that it was impossible for 
you to guess at what he was trying to tell you? 
I will not stop to illustrate but say, simply, 
that a knowledge of a few principles will cor- 
rect the relative pronoun blunders. 

2. We should not be mere imitators and au- 
tomatons. The master reasons why: That 
for which a reason can be given, when the 
reason is understood, permanently abides in 
consciousness. But impression made by an 
occasional imitation sooner vanish away. More- 
over, automatons always act in the same way, 
and if we are to have mere imitators of lan- 
guage the tendency to imitate will make for a 
strictly stereotyped phrase rather than for 
the infinite variety of grace and beauty, of 
which our language is capable. 

3. A few principles of correct speech are a 
good antidote for a bad environment. My 
own boy, the other day, caught his father say- 
ing “ You was” for “You were.” Dad was 
corrected and told why he should not make 
the mistake again. How can a pupil be sure 
when to use whom instead of who unless he 
knows something about the use of cases? 
How can he be sure when to use the correct 
form of irregular verbs unless he knows their 
principal parts? 

Now, perhaps, some of you will say that 
this is all well enough for high school stu- 
dents, but too wasteful of time and too pe- 
dantic for the Continuation School. Yet you 
must remember that our pupils have all passed 
the sixth grade, many of them the seventh 
and eighth, and that not a few have already 
gone over the ground of as much formal 
grammar as they would get if they were going 
to college. It would be a decided loss not to 
take advantage of our stock in trade—not to 
use the technical forms to help the class to a 
clear understanding of the logical construc- 
tions of our language. The idiomatic forms 
only should be left for the imitator. Let me 
repeat lest I should be misunderstood. Formal 
grammar, in the continuation schools, need 
not take much of our time. All that is neces- 
sary for us to do, in most cases, is to take 
advantage of what the pupils already know, 
and use this knowledge for the purpose of re- 
enforcing our teaching of good English. Use 
the textbook for reference and review. 

History should be taught to the seventh and 
eighth grade pupils. It could be given as a 
reading lesson, then a Lesson in English 
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could be developed from it. Biographies of 
our great statesmen will be found most at- 
tractive for exercises of this kind. If there 
is no subject which we could well exclude, 
History for these grades could be alternated 
with Civics. Continuation School pupils are 
none too well acquainted with United States 
History from the close of the Revolutionary 
War up to the present time. Thoroughness 
here will make for saner and wiser citizenship. 

The book called “ Hygiene for the Worker” 
is very good as far as it goes. But eighth 
grade pupils can very well assimilate some 
heavier material. We should not consider our 
duty done when we have presented all there 
happens to be in any particular textbook. 

A word now in regard to Civics, and I will 
close, leaving the subject of Methods for 
somebody else. In the first place we must be 
careful in our Civics course not to over- 
emphasize the machinery of government. To 
be sure, there is is much to be gained by the 
discovery of loose screws, fifth wheels, and 
other useless appendages. Yet we must not 
forget to tell our pupils to clean up the back- 
yard, to have a care for the beauty and preser- 
vation of public property and public buildings, 
to reverence and obey the law, and cheerfully 
to support, sometimes at the sacrifice of per- 
sonal welfare, the regulations which prevail in 
their own communities. In short, we should 
emphasize the home virtues as being the fun- 
damental civic virtues. 

The very operation of the Continuation 
School is a splendid study in the great prin- 
ciple of co-operation upon which the success 
of a democracy so much depends. National 
Unity—words now upon the lips of every pa- 
triot—is but another name for co-operation. 
And those school districts that disregard the 
Cox Child Labor Law, and have no Continua- 
tion School, are injuring their communities. 
not only to the extent of the loss of the edu- 
cational benefits of the school but to the ex- 
tent of losing the priceless discipline in co- 
operation which the maintenance of the school 
necessarily involves. Here we find, as seldom 
we do find, many people of different inter- 
ests—the state, the employer, the parent, the 
teachers, and the school authorities—all co- 
operating for a common end. Where better 
do we find exemplified the injunction that I 
am “my brother’s keeper,” or a better illus- 
tration of the value of educational by-products? 

National Unity, international dependence, the 
sacredness of contract, the safety of democ- 
racies, are now terms of great significance. 
We should begin to teach their meaning. It 
should be our concern to help show men 
everywhere that there is no room in any creed 
or national program for contracts which are 
no more than “scraps of paper”; or for a 
fiendish warfare that delights in the murder 
of little children and the outrage of women; 
or for a social efficiency which means the 
reign of force; or for any peace which would 
surrender the benign heritage of those prin- 
ciples which have given to the world its free 
dom and its justice. : 
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SUMMARY IN REVIEW, BY MISS KOONS. 


The Chairman, Miss Nora M. Koons, 
here took part in the discussion of these 
schools, speaking much as follows: 

We have heard the topics of the day 
both ably and interestingly discussed by 
persons who as live wires in the Con- 
tinuation School work. We have en- 
joyed the presentation of the problem as 
it appears in Johnstown, in Scranton, and 
in other localities. We have discussed the 
social side of the problem and we agree 
that the theoretical teacher, no matter how 
great her efficiency in the regular grade 
work, can not and does not fit in the roll 
of Continuation School teaching, for here— 
and what is true here should be true of 
every teacher whatsoever her capacity—is 
demanded not only brains and ability to 
handle efficiently a given program made to 
follow a given course of study, but also 
ability to so reconstruct that program upon 
the spur of the moment, as to grasp an op- 
portunity presented by some particular 
phase in the environment, or to tactfully 
meet the opportunity to fasten some par- 
ticular point of knowledge even at the risk 
of slighting something which at that par- 
ticular time is of less importance. These 
teachers are not made in our Normal 
Schools and Colleges, but receive the 
greater part of their education through 
sympathetic observation of the needs of 
people in general and of the growing child 
in particular. 

We have heard Mr. Fuller uphold the 
text book so well and define so admirably 
its place in the Continuation School, that 
now before I introduce Mr. Balsbaugh, who 
will talk upon the “Textless Method of 
Presentation” as found in our school in 
Harrisburg, I would like to briefly state 
our aim as found in our general outline 
of work for that city. 

General Aim:—To provide better equip- 
ment for both general and special callings. 

Process—By creating: 1. Self-Respect 
through (a) Honor, (b) Loyalty, (c) 
Truth, (d) Social Courtesy. 2. Power of 
concentration. 3. Ability for choice of 
work. (a) From a mental standpoint. 

From a physical standpoint. (c) 
From a moral standpoint. 

Method—* To Learn by Doing.” 1. Gen- 
eral Calling. By bringing life’s problems 
into the school room an effort is made to 
arouse interest in self-respect, self-reliance 
and in self-control. 2. Special Calling. By 
bringing into the school the problems (con- 
crete where possible) of the factory, store, 
shop or home in combination with the his- 
tory and process of manufacture, together 
with the finished product of such articles 
as are familiar to the class, an effort is 
made to direct, through interest and knowl- 
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edge, the choice of employment into chan- 
nels of greater efficiency. 

It gives me pleasure to introduce Mr. 
Balsbaugh who will at this time explain the 
methods employed in working out this aim 
by means of a textless system. 

Mr. Harry K. Balsbaugh, of Harris- 
burg, had for his subject, “ How to Teach 
Continuation Schools; Methods Employed; 
Without Text Books,” illustrating his 
methods by means of slides, and speaking 
as follows: 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL WITHOUT 
TEXT BOOKS. 


In entering upon this field of labor, that 
is, Continuation School work, we, as doubt- 
less many others, were allowed largely to 
find our own moorage. The field being 
broad, the work initiative, the laborers in- 
experienced, we were placed upon a “ sink 
or swim” basis. Like all true, conscien- 
tious workers we were in the game “to 
make good.” We spared neither brain nor 
brawn in finding the source and guidance 
for most effectual work. 

In determining a purpose or aim for 
work Bulletin No. 5 issued by the Voca- 
tional Department of Education of Penn- 
sylvania very aptly states that the purpose 
of the Continuation School shall be to give 
a type of instruction which will increase 
the efficiency of the workers and make 
them more intelligent as citizesn. In finding 
a way for the carrying out of this purpose 
we have endeavored to create in the lives 
of the pupils such qualities as self-respect, 
honor, loyalty, truth and social courtesy. 
Having created to some extent the above 
qualities we are able to develop the power 
of concentration and also a choice of work 
from a mental and physical as well as a 
moral standpoint. This may seem to you 
a very practical and lofty aim. But aim 
or purpose, and the method for the carry- 
ing out of this purpose, are two distinct 
problems. 

In explaining this method allow me to 
apologize for the egotism in my language. 
I find it impossible for me to do otherwise 
as I am not giving you an outline of any 
theory of teaching but rather an outline of 
our aims and methods as actually employed, 
and as we believe rather effectual in their 
results. Results are, after all, the part in 
which we are interested. 

By bringing life’s problems into the school 
room an effort is made to arouse interest 
in self-respect, self-reliance and self-control. 

By bringing into the school problems, 
concrete where possible, of the factory, 
Store, shop or home in combination with 
the history and production of the finished 
article of manufacture familiar to the class, 
an effort is made to direct the choice of 





employment through interest and knowl- 
edge into the channel of efficiency. 

In working out this problem in industrial 
geography we strive to create higher ideals 
of service and usefulness by means of an 
intelligent view of the industrial and com- 
mercial world. We strive to create interest 
in the development of Harrisburg as a 
commercial center and as an industrial 
center as well as in the food products in the 
rich valleys near by or fields within easy 
access to the commercial world. 

The study of an industry is made in the 
following manner: By means of a visit to 
the place of industry knowledge is received 
of all the raw materials needed for the pro- 
duction of the articles, together with fields 
from which they are procured, the route of 
transportation, the process of manufacture, 
the section of the state, nation or world 
where the article finds ready sale and also 
the route to this field and the use to which 
the article is placed. These successive 
steps serve as individual lessons. When- 
ever possible, slides of the entire process 
are procured and given as a final lesson. 

Along the line of hygiene we aim to show 
that efficiency, happiness, long life, im- 
proved race, and even beauty is obtained 
through good health. Our motto is “A 
healthy mind in a healthy body.” 

Concrete lessons are given in— 

1. Personal hygiene. 

2. Sanitation and home hygiene. 

3. Community hygiene. 

4. Working place hygiene. 

A few lesson heads will illustrate the 
scope of the work. 

1. Care and respect of the body. 

2. Clean skin and clean living. 

3. Daily bath. 

4. Value of work. 

5. Value of play. 

6. Value of rest and sleep. 

7. Habit formation. 

8. A series of lessons on vice and im- 
morality. Its effects upon the body, mind 
and spirit. 

g. Alcohol, tobacco, drugs, etc. 

10. Fresh air. 

11. Sunlight as a germicide. 

12. Proper selection of foods. 

13. Clean streets, alleys, etc. 

14. Pure water, sewage system. 

15. Disposal of garbage. 

16. Epidemics and safeguards. 

17. Tuberculosis. 

18. Dust and gas evils. 

19. Danger of public drinking cup and 
towel. 

1. Control of self p,assion, desires, etc. 

In teaching Civics our aim is respectful, 
useful and intelligent citizens—the type to 
which Lincoln referred when he said, “I 
like to see a man proud of the place in 
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which he lives and I also like to see a man 
so live that the place in which he lives is 
proud of him.” ; 

In endeavoring to reach this aim we 
strive to develop a consciousness of the 
moral duty that self, home, the community, 
city, county, state and nation bear one to 
another and incidentally all having their 
reflex influence back upon self. 

The following topics may suggest the 
scope of the work— 

1. Control of self, passions, desires, etc. 

2. Duties to self. 

3. Laws pertaining to selfi—meaning of 
law. 

4. Relation of self to home—duties, re- 
spect, obedience. 

5. Advantages and responsibilities of the 
home. 

6. Our duties as citizens. 

7. School—organization, 
aims. 

8. City government, various departments. 

9. Police, fire and health departments— 
importance, advantages and work of each 
for the benefit of each citizen. 

10, Filter plant. 

11. Food inspection. 

12. Drainage system. 

13. Highway department. 

14. Parks and public grounds. 

15. City elections — officers — qualifica- 
tions, duties. 

From the city we spread out into the 
county, state and nation. All the lessons 
aim to develop a constructive rather than a 
destructive idea; higher ideals and purposes 
rather than penalties and punishments dealt 
out by the law. 

In the carrying out of this, our outline of 
work, it was impossible to find a textbook 
to suit our needs. In fact, it would be nec- 
essary to have a separate text book for each 
community. True, it may be that one book 
may contain a chapter or two adaptable, yet 
when we consider the time each pupil 
spends in the school and the fact that each 
lesson must essentially be a unit in thought, 
it appears to be a great waste of time on 
the part of the pupil to pick the essentials 
out of that lesson. Thus we have found it 
advisable, both from an economic and edu- 
cational standpoint, in cases where a lesson 
may be procured from a text—a unit of 
thought covering probably thirty or forty 
pages—to have the teacher digest the les- 
son, as it were, for the pupil. The idea is 
for the teacher to outline the lesson, give 
an informal talk on the lesson, have a 
period of discussion, and give each pupil a 
copy in note form of the essentials of the 
lesson. These notes are kept by the pupil 
and serve as a basis for review work the 
following week. They may also be used 
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quite to an advantage as an English lesson 
for some subsequent week. 

After the lesson, or rather a series of 
lessons, has been presented, a broad outline 
of the series is placed upon charts. These 
charts are placed upon the walls of the 
rooms. This is done for two main pur- 
poses—first, to keep afresh in the minds of 
the pupils the lessons which have been pre- 
sented, and, second, to give the pupil who 
may be admitted later an idea of what has 


-been done. It is these charts which, through 


the courtesy of Mr. King, have been used 
in the making of the slides which will be 
used to illustrate our method, that of 
“Teaching without the use of text books.” 

This method, I agree, is quite a strain 
upon a teacher and well does he earn his 
salary if the method is carried out consci- 
entiously. We sincerely believe that the 
results reached by it far surpass all the ef- 
forts put forth by the teacher, in the con- 
sciousness of having led some individual to 
a higher regard for the better things in life. 
After all, the Continuation School affords 
an opportunity for doing the greatest 
amount of social work. Therefore, if we 
carry that idea along with each individual 
lesson we will unconsciously mold lives 
which will be a credit to themselves, to their 
nation, and to their Maker. 


EVERY SCHOOL A NATIONAL 
CENTER. 








STATE SUPT. JOHN H. FINLEY. 





M ORE and more are we coming to think 

of the school as the community or 
neighborhood center. And more and more 
are we in the schools coming, I think, to 
regard our work as a volunteer service to 
the State rather than a means of livelihood. 
But now our schools become suddenly rec- 
ognized, under the messages of our School- 
master President and under the appeals of 
our nation’s immediate needs, both to 
teachers and pupils, as national centers,— 
centers through which these national needs 
may come to the knowledge of all the peo- 
ple, centers from and through which pa- 
triotic sentiment will express itself and 
patriotic service will give itself. It is with 
the desire of helping every country school, 
no matter how small, to see its national 
horizon, and helping every city school, no 
matter how demanding the calls of its im- 
mediate neighborhood, to make response to 
the wider needs, that I am moved to say 
this word out of my own busy days to 
superintendents, principals, teachers and 
trustees, and even children, and young men 
and women, who find their days already 
too short for what they would do. 
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1. The School is first of all a center for 
that mental and moral training which is 
essential to the maintenance of a democ- 
racy. In New York State we have more 
than ten thousand of these centers and 
every one of them has its obligation to see 
that every boy and every girl within its 
allotted range has not only his or her op- 
portunity, but that every one shall take 
advantage of it. It is universal conscrip- 
tion for the future State as clearly as our 
draft. law makes conscription for the de- 
fense of the present. 

2. The School is (in New York State) 
now a center for physical training and 
health education for every boy and girl of 
compulsory school age, eight years old or 
over, and for every boy and girl who re- 
mains in elementary or high school after 
the compulsory school. This is a provision 
that should make for the happiness and 
health of millions in the years to come, and 
against such unfavorable physical and 
health conditions as those reported as the 
result of the draft examination. 

3. The School is the center for such Red 
Cross activities as girls and boys are able 
to give under a plan which grew largely 
out of what the New York Schools did last 
year—a plan which was approved by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his recent message. 

4. The School is a center for food pro- 
duction activities and for food conserva- 
tion in ways suggested by the federal, state 
and municipal administration. 

5. The School is a center for accurate 
information about the war, information 
about government needs, information about 
‘opportunities and duties for personal pa- 
triotic service. No teacher or pupil can 
claim exemption from the obligation en- 
tailed on each partner of the nation in this 
war of civilization. The need of the mo- 
ment is a realization of the financial needs 
of the war. And so it is that in this State 
every school has been asked to help in the 
Liberty Loan campaign by “teaching 
bonds.” 

This is an adults’ war, but the school- 
house doors cannot shut its sounds away 
from the ears of our children. We must 
tell them what it means and guide their 
interest through tangible form of service 
in the high cause to which we are com- 
mitted as a nation. I have opposed giv- 
ing the gun end of preparation and serv- 
ice to the youth as the only form of valor 
training, but I have for years been advo- 
cating a conscription beyond that of the 
bare elementary training—a conscription 
that would lead every youth to realize his 
obligation to the community, the State, the 
nation, which, together with the family, 
make his free development possible. 
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For all this the school is the most avail- 
able center that the nation has, and we 
must make it a potent one. The nation 
looks to the State for this particular serv- 
ice. 


RECOGNIZE THE EDUCATORS! 








ce Department of Superintendents of 

the National Education Association of 
the United States will have nothing more 
important before it than such action as 
it may take to secure for educators that 
recognition they should have as a right 
and not as a favor. While the Govern- 
ment has asked and secured of the edu- 
cators of the country a co-operation in 
war matters that has reached magnificent 
proportions, it is a very one-sided, jug- 
handled co-operation. The universities, 
colleges, technical institutions, high schools, 
preparatory schools and the common 
schools, with their faculties and teachers, 
have given up everything, but have received 
virtually no protection in return. 

This situation is so serious that the coun- 
try is not only facing a scarcity of teachers, 
but of doctors, engineers, technical special- 
ists generally, pharmacists and all those 
who go to make up the professional life of 
the country; and Washington is doing little 
to remedy the situation. As it is, a hali 
dozen departments in Washington, includ- 
ing the Department of the Interior, which 
carries the Bureau of Education, have 
something to say-about educational matters 
in a more or less headless way, since no 
co-ordination is sought or is possible. As 
is shown by the communication, printed to- 
day, by Dr. Robert L. Kelly, secretary of 
the Association of American Colleges, all 
the instrumentalities of higher education 
have organized to present their interests at 
Washington. So far, so good, but unless 
these educators imitate the admirable action 
of the labor leaders they will not get the 
recognition they deserve and the needed 
Department of Education will not become 
a fact. 

Under the circumstances, the educators 
now in session in Atlantic City cannot be 
too emphatic in coming out for the prin- 
ciples of the National Education Associa- 
tion, which has thrown down the gauntlet 
to the nation in its bulletin as follows: 

“Tt pleased the public when farmers or- 
ganized and forced respect for their rights. 
It pleased the public when labor organized 
and began its fight for shorter hours and 
better pay. It pleased the public to see 
this awakening in the teaching profession. 
Men and women in other lines of work 
are anxious to see teachers more active in 
promoting the interests of the public schools 
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and more insistent in salary and other de- 
mands for themselves. It is almost a na- 
tional disgrace not to have in our country 
a Department of Education on a par with 
the Department of the Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of 
Labor. We can have this department when 
we show a strong and determined organ- 
ization and not until then. The position 
and interests of the teaching profession will 
be recognized and respected when a suf- 
ficient showing of organized force is made 
and not until then.” 

This is sound doctrine, and if the as- 
sembled educators go about it properly they 
can carry their point at Washington and 
put American education in its proper rela- 
tion to the central Government; a relation 
which it must have if it is to meet the 
necessities of a very appalling future for 
this country and the world.—Public Ledger. 


—> 


HENRY HOUCK: A REMINISCENCE. 





BY DR. J. SPANGLER KEIFFER, 


I HAVE read with great interest, in the 

January number of the School Journal, 
the admirable and touching addresses, de- 
livered, at the meeting of the State Educa- 
tional Association, at Johnstown, by Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh and Dr. O. T. Corson, in 
memory of Henry Houck; and the reading 


has caused me to think that a slender per-' 


sonal reminiscence by myself of that re- 
markable man might possibly be not alto- 
gether uninteresting. 

It was only twice, in the course of many 
years, that I met Mr. Houck; in each case 
the interview was brief, and between the 
two meetings there was an interval of forty 
years; but the impression which they left 
upon my memory was as indelible as it was 
agreeable. At the time of the first meeting, 
both of us were young, he being the elder, 
however, by six years. At that time he was 
Superintendent of Schools for Lebanon 
County. I had not long before graduated 
from Franklin and Marshall College, as a 
member of the class of 1860. I was des- 
tined for the ministry; but, being very 
young, it was thought proper that, before 
entering upon my theological studies, I 
should spend some time in teaching school. 
Learning, through my friend and classmate, 
Mr. Cyrus Boger, of a vacancy in the prin- 
cipalship of one of the schools of Lebanon, 
I made application for the position. So it 
came to pass that, as a candidate for this 
by Superintendent Houck. There was an- 
principalship, I underwent an examination 
other candidate for the same position, a 
Mr. Guernsey; but, as I remember, at least 
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two other applicants for other positions in 
the schools of Lebanon were examined at 
the same time. It was for me an unusual 
and striking experience, and, probably for 
this reason, I have a very vivid recollection 
of what took place, especially of some of 
the questions asked and answered in the 
course of that examination. 

It is sufficient to say that I was not suc- 
cessful in my application; the position was 
given to Mr. Guernsey. This decision, 
though adverse to myself, was not without 
alleviation; for, though we were competi- 
tors for the same place, I had learned, in 
our brief association with each other, to 
like my competitor, who was an interesting 
and attractive person; and, not being my- 
self successful, was at least pleased that 
his candidacy met with success. A curious 
circumstance, which came to my knowledge 
afterwards, was that of the way in which 
the decision was arrived at. I was told 
that, the results of the examination reveal- 
ing no distinct superiority on the part of 
either competitor, but the balance being 
seemingly even between them, the School 
Directors, being unable to make up their 
minds, agreed to leave the decision to lot; 
they determined the question by the tossing 
up of a cent; and the side of the cent which 
came uppermost was that in favor of Mr. 
Guernsey. I once told my children that the 
fact of their being all of them Maryland- 
ers, was due to the manner in which a 
tossed penny turned up, for, had the other 
side of it appeared uppermost, I would have 
been a teacher in Lebanon; would have 
formed Lebanon acquaintances, connec- 
tions, friendships; would have settled in 
and become identified with Pennsylvania 
and Pennsylvania interests and affairs. 
Things having turned out as they did, I 
soon afterwards accepted a position offered 
me in Maryland, a circumstance which 
naturally led to my forming Maryland ac- 
quaintances and connections; to my eventual 
settlement as pastor of a congregation in 
Maryland, and to the spending of by far 
the greater part of my life, and to the births 
of all my children in “ Maryland, my Mary- 
land.” Thus do occurrences of the most 
trivial character sometimes eventually lead 
to consequences of importance. 

After the examination was over, I re- 
member that I with my friend Mr. Boger 
passed a delightful hour with Mr. Houck. 
Of the conversation which then took place, 
my most vivid recollection is that of a cer- 
tain story told by Mr. Houck of an occur- 
rence in one of the schools then under his 
care. It is a story which, notwithstanding 
my comparative unfamiliarity with the dia- 
lect in which a part of it was related, has 
been distinctly remembered by me for fifty- 
seven years, The teacher of the school in 
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question was one who, as Mr. Houck said, 
seemed to possess a remarkable faculty for 
gaining the confidence of his pupils. He 
had before him a class of beginners. They 
were true beginners; they had not as yet 
gone far in the way of learning; they had 
not as yet become acquainted with the al- 
phabet, at least not with the whole of it. 
The teacher had placed on the blackboard 
a large capital letter P; and the great 
“question of the day” for those children 
was, what the strange and mysterious 
figure might be. Speaking to them in Penn- 
sylvania-German, the language to which 
they were accustomed at home, the teacher 
asked them what they thought it was. “Ich 
wees net,” said the first boy. “Ich wees 
aw net,” said the second boy. And so the 
question, unanswered, passed down the line 
until it came to a little girl who, leaning 
forward, was gazing intently at the mys- 
terious hieroglyphic. “Nun, Susie,” said 
the kind teacher, “was denkst du?” And 
Susie replied: “Ich wees aw net was es ist 
wenn es net en Welschkornberster ist.”— 
“T don’t know what it is, either—unless it 
is a corn-husker!” The dear child! The 
only thing she knew that bore a near re- 
semblance to the character on the black- 
board (and it must be admitted that the re- 
semblance was distinct and strong) was the 
familiar “corn-husker,”’ which she had 
been accustomed to see on the farm in the 
hands of her father and brothers in time of 
corn-husking. Somehow, hearing this 
story, I felt a peculiar liking for Susie, 
and for her wise teacher, and especially for 
Mr. Houck, whose manner of relating it 
revealed something of himself, of his human 
kindness and sympathy, and of his sense of 
humor, which is born of sympathy, and is 
one of the natural accompaniments of that 
noble quality. 

_Some time after this interview, Mr. 
Houck, notwithstanding my unsuccessful 
application, sent me, as the result of my 
examination, a first-class teacher’s certifi- 
cate. It was never used; but it has a place 
among my papers as a valued possession. 
For many years afterwards I never saw 
Mr. Houck. I always remembered him, 
however, and took pleasure in following 
the course of his honorable and useful life. 
I learned of him through the newspapers; 
and also heard of him, from time to time, 
through mutual friends who were in com- 
munication with him, especially through my 
distinguished friend, Dr. E. E. Higbee, 
when he was Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Pennsylvania, and Mr. Houck 
was the Deputy Superintendent in the same 
Department. Finally, after forty years, I 
met him once more, on the occasion of his 
coming to Hagerstown, Maryland, to ad- 
dress the members of a Teachers’ Institute. 
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The meeting was necessarily a brief one; 
but it was like the meeting of friends who 
had long been separated. 

Henry Houck was a remarkable and a 
most interesting personality. His chief 
characteristics, his sympathy, his sincerity, 
his sanity, his sense of humor, have been 
admirably described in the addresses which 
have called forth this communication. To 
me, one of his most characteristic qualities 
was manifested in the manner in which, 
from first to last, he maintained his iden- 
tification with the people from whom he 
sprang and to whom he belonged. He 
“abode among his own people”; he was 
of them; he never separated himself from 
them. In a certain sense, indeed, a sense 
not incompatible with that of his oneness 
with them, he was detached from them; 
detached from them, that is, by the posses- 
sion of special capabilities and powers, by 
better education and larger opportunities, 
by the superior development and refine- 
ment of those qualities which were pos- 
sessed in common by him and his people. 
Thus, being at once of them and above 
them, he was able to be a leader to them, 
and to render them great and lasting serv- 
ice. And by them, as by all who knew him, 
he will be held in grateful and long-con- 
tinued remembrance. 


ss 
Si 





DEATH OF SUPT. R. O. WELFLING. 


Wwe the death of Supt. R. O. Wel- 
fling there passed from the educa- 
tional circles of the State of Pennsylvania 
one of its most able superintendents. He 
was an indefatigable worker always anxious 
to make better the schools of his county. 
He did a great work for the boys and girls 
of Potter county. We have heard it said 
of him by one who knows these officers 
and their work that probably no other 
superintendent among them all, in the same 
length of time, has done more for the wel- 
fare of the schools under his jurisdiction. 
By encouraging a worthy emulation among 
the different schools, the pupils not only 
mastered the ordinary branches in the 
school curriculum, but Potter county to-day 
is dotted all over with fine, well-furnished 
school houses surrounded with beautifully 
adorned grounds. The pupils not only re- 
ceived the ordinary instruction given in the 
school room, but were taught habits of 
thrift, industry and right dealing with those 
around them. They were taught to do 
things, as was attested by numerous exhi- 
bitions at the different schools of produce 
raised by the school children. His endur- 
ing monument is the work done for the 
school children of Potter county. He needs 
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no othér. His genial, courteous manner 
made him. many friends who will deeply 
regret his early death. ; 

Supt. R. O. Welfling was born in Potter 
county, February 10, 1877; he died Jan- 
uary 10, 1918. In 1897 he was graduated 
from Mansfield State Normal School. He 
further pursued his studies at Valparaiso 
University, Lebanon Valley and Grove City 
Colleges. He was given the degree of 
Master of Arts by Grove City College. He 
was elected Superintendent of the Potter 
county schools in 1908 and was re-elected 
in I91I1 and 1914. Had he lived until the 
expiration of his last term, he would have 
served ten years in the superintendency. 


site 


EARNING YOUR THRIFT STAMP. 








State Supt. F. B. Pearson, of Columbus, 
sends this call “To the Boys and Girls of 
Ohio.” It is equally to the point in Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere: 

“ An hour is a thing of value and thoughts 
are things of value. Then save and use 
them. Careful people do not throw these 
things away. We are all careful not to 
waste food, and it is patriotic not to waste 
hours. Every time the clock strikes we do 
well to ask ourselves “ What have I accom- 
plished during the past hour?” 

If a lesson can be well learned by a dil- 
igent pupil in thirty minutes it is a waste of 
time to dawdle over it for an hour. Ifa 
task can be done in an hour, it is a clear 
waste of time to use more than an hour in 
doing it. Whatever task we undertake, 
whether at school or at home, we ought to 
do it in the shortest time possible—making 
certain, of course, that we do it as well as 
it can be done. For it is a waste to do any 
task in a slovenly way. We are all buying 
thrift stamps, of course, and by saving our 
hours we shall have time to earn the money 
we pay for them. The boy who earns a 
quarter for a thrift stamp gets more fun 
out of it than if some one gave him the 
quarter, and he can easily earn the quarter 
in a week if he doesn’t waste any time. 
The girl can earn her quarter, too, and 
then she feels that the stamp is her very 
own. Most of us can save a quarter a 
week by putting by the money we would 
otherwise spend for things that would do 
us no good. A thrift stamp earned and a 
thrift stamp saved—that would be a pretty 
good week’s work and would make the 
boys over in the trenches feel good. Two 
thrift stamps a week for each girl and boy 
in Ohio—well you might find out how 
many boys and girls there are in Ohio and 
figure out how much that would amount to 
in a year. You might figure out, also, how 
much time all these boys and girls could 
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save in a year and what they might accom- 
plish in the time thus saved. Of course 
you'll take what you can save as the 
average.” 


site 


The sudden death of Hon. A. D. Glenn, 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, has come with a shock to his many 
friends. We hope to speak more at length 
of this good man in our next issue. Prof. 
Robert M. McNeal, financial clerk of the 
Department of Public Instruction, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Glenn in the office of Deputy 
Superintendent, and Mr. U. Grant Fry, sta- 
tistical clerk, takes the desk of Mr. McNeal. 








Lancaster celebrated the centennial of its 
incorporation as a city February 20, 1918. 
Governor Brumbaugh made the principal 
address. The presiding officer was Judge 
Charles I. Landis, president of the Lan- 
caster County Historical Society. The his- 
torical sketch was read by Richard M. 
Reilley, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. A grnad chorus of three hundred 
voices sang patriotic songs, among them 
the Marseilles Hymn. The exercises were 
held in the Fulton Opera House which was 
crowded to the doors. It was a memorable 
occasion. 


In the memorial tribute of Hon. O. T. 
Corson to Henry Houck, page 325, Jan- 
uary number of The Journal, “lingering 
flash” should be “lightning flash,” and 
“despondence” near by should be “ de- 
spondency.” Of course! The copy was 
perfect. It was an oversight of a good 
proof-reader. Sorry, but that doesn’t make 
it right. 


Schoolmen’s Week at the University of 
Pennsylvania will be held this year April 
11-13, 1918. There will be sectional meet- 
ings as usual for city superintendents, 
county superintendents, secondary school 
principals, secondary school teachers, ele- 
mentary school teachers and school board 
members. Among topics for discussion 
are: Educational Measurements, Supervi- 
sion of City and Rural Schools, Training 
of Teachers for Rural Schools, Supervised 
Study, Educational Guidance, Actual Ac- 
complishments of Vocational Schools, Re- 
organization of Courses in Secondary 
Schools and School House Construction. 
The principal speakers from outside the 
State are: Dr. Charles S. Judd, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Dr. Payson Smith, 
Commissioner of Education of Massachu- 
setts, Dr. George B. Mirick, former As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education of New 
Jersey, Dr. Ernest Burnham, Professor of 
Rural Education in the Western State Nor- 
mal School, Kalamazoo,’ Michigan. The 
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University is also extending a cordial in- 
vitation to school officers and teachers in 
the State of New Jersey. Luncheons will 
be served to the guests at 12 and at 6 o’clock 
each day. Programs will be distributed 
about March 2oth. Further information 
may be obtained by addressing Prof. Har- 
lan Updegraff, Chairman of General Com- 
mittee, University of Pennsylvania. 


The great meeting of Superintendents 
from all parts of the United States, held 
in Atlantic City during the last week of 
February, drew together into conference 
five or six thousand of these officials. 
Nearly everything pertaining to school 
management and school policy was under 
consideration in one way or another. This 
is the leading department of the N. E. A., 
and of greater importance for the value 
of its work than is the mother association 
arene that with no discredit to the 
atter. 


The Annual Conference of High School 
Principals which has been held at The 
Pennsylvania State College in May for the 
past eight years, will be omitted this spring, 
partly for the sake of war economy and 
partly because the college will close this 
semester in April. For the same reasons, 
there will be no Field Day held for high- 
school athletic competition and no contest 
in the Central Pennsylvania Debating 
League. All these activities will be re- 
sumed at the conclusion of the war. 

However, it is proposed to hold a con- 
ference of the Mountain Arts Association 
at the college on April 11, 12, and 13, and 
also the Conference of High School Teach- 
ers on the second Friday and Saturday in 
May. 

The college will not abandon its Summer 
Session for Teachers this year but will en- 
large the facilities for training teachers for 
high school positions and for superintend- 
encies. The calling of so many young men 
to the colors has created a serious condi- 
tion in high schools and in general super- 
vision positions. To supply this deficiency, 
the college will offer especial classes in the 
six weeks Summer Session beginning the 
first week in July and will also admit teach- 
ers to such special classes during May and 
June. Teachers in rural schools which 
close early will no doubt take advantage of 
the opportunities thus afforded to fit them- 
selves for higher positions. 


Mr. H. P. Davison, chairman of the 
Red Cross war council, announces the re- 
ceipt of the following cable from the Red 
Cross commission to France: Along that 
desolate path of ruin behind the French 
and British lines from Belgium to Switzer- 
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land, the American Red Cross work of re- 
lief has rapidly taken shape. Returning 
refugees have earth under them and sky 
over them—that is all. The land has been 
swept clean. Twentieth century French- 
men have to begin again where North 
American Indians would begin—by hunt- 
ing for food, temporary shelter, a few 
clothes to cover them, a handful of house- 
hold goods and utensils such as pots, pans, 
knives and spoons, an agricultural imple- 
ment or two and perhaps a rabbit and some 
chickens and, if they are very lucky, a goat 
or a donkey. It is to help such people as 
these that the American Red Cross has lo- 
cated its relief warehouses at strategic 
points just behind the lines, such as Sois- 
sons, Noyon, Ham and Peronne, and is 
shipping in food, clothes, blankets, beds, 
mattresses, stoves, kitchen utensils, reapers 
and binders, mowing machines, threshing 
machines, garden tools and hundreds of 
importance to 
people who were prosperous and contented 
only three years ago. 


Earlier ordering of school text-books by 
boards of education offers a fruitful field 
for saving in war time, according to Henry 
P. Kendall, of the Plimpton Press. If 
school boards can arrange to adopt school 
texts before January first, asserts Mr. 
Kendall, instead of waiting until the end of 
the school year in June, a large saving in 
the bookbinding trade will result. Order- 
ing school text books earlier in the year 
will help to regularize employment in the 
school book trade, making uniform hours 
of work and rates of pay possible through- 
out the year. In one plant at the present 
time the hours of labor so vary between 
winter and summer, that on a basis of 100 
per cent. as the flat weekly wage, operators 
during the summer months, because of 
overtime, earn about 130 per cent., and 
during the winter months about 60 per cent. 
They are obliged to work very long hours 
in the summer time and go without vaca- 
tions. As a result of Mr. Kendall’s sug- 
gestion, the Commissioner of Education 
has written to every city school board in 
the country asking whether it will not be 
possible hereafter to order school books 
before the first of January. 


Superintendent E. R. Barclay of Potts- 
ville reports that 187 high school pupils 
earned $8,426 during the summer vacation 
of ten weeks. Of a school population of 
3,200, 2,300 are depositors in the school 
savings fund. During the progress of 
the present term there has been deposited 
the sum of $1,958.69. The school savings 
fund system recently introduced into the 
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Lebanon schools is meeting with favorable 
reception. From a school population of 
3,240, weekly deposits amount to about fifty 
dollars. 


Wilkes-Barre has recently dedicated a 
new panic proof school building of sixteen 
rooms, twelve of which are on the first 
floor. Each class room has an exit leading 
directly to the outside of the building. An 
assembly room is formed from three class 
rooms by the use of sliding partitions. The 
basement, which may be entered also from 
the level of the yard, is arranged for or- 
ganized play and physical training. The 
building is thoroughly modern in all its 
appointments for teachers and pupils. 


When we put a million and a half sol- 
diers in the field, we withdraw those men 
from productive enterprises. They do not 
while they are actually in training or in 
service produce anything, and they con- 
sume much. There is nothing more ex- 
pensive than to support and maintain a 
great army in the field, especially if it is on 
the fighting line. America is the one great 
remaining storehouse in the world of sup- 
plies and credit. We must maintain and 
make as effective as possible our own sol- 
diers and the soldiers of those nations who 
are fighting with us and for us. We must 
therefore draw as little as possible upon 
our common store of supplies and money. 
The more we lessen our domestic demand, 
the more we can contribute to the support 
and effectiveness of our allied armies. 
Economy is now a national duty, such a 
duty upon the people at home as fighting 
is upon those Americans who are bravely 
offering their lives for the honor of Amer- 
ica and the preservation of liberty and jus- 
tice. 


Nearly 4,000 trees have been planted 
upon the school grounds in York county 
within the last two years, is the gratifying 
result obtained by County Superintendent 
Stine through a committee appointed to 
arouse interest in the study of the native 
trees of the county. This was accomplished 
through the co-operation of the teachers, 
the patrons of the community and the State 
Department of Forestry. 


Superintendent E. W. Long reports that 
two years ago 100 school children of 
Jeannette entered a school-garden contest. 
Twenty-five finished the next spring, when 
five prizes ranging from one dollar to ten 
dollars were given. Last spring three 
hundred and thirty-five pupils entered and 
two hundred and three were in at the close. 
Fifty dollars were distributed in prizes. 
The work was supervised by two of the 
regular teachers who have knowledge in 
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gardening and who were paid for their 
services. In West Chester, through joint 
action of the Board of Trade, the New 
Century Club and the public schools, 304 
home and community gardens were culti- 
vated this season. The two inspectors held 
community meetings, visited the youthful 
gardeners in their homes, and gave expert 
advice on gardening. 


Superintendent A. G. C. Smith reports 
an increased enrollment in the schools of 
Delaware county; the cultivation during 
the summer of 25 acres of corn and four 
acres of potatoes; the organization of a 
Junior Red Cross Society at the school; the 
establishment of manual training and do- 
mestic science departments at Media; the 
construction of a new high school, with a 
commercial department, at Ridley Park, and 
the addition of teachers of French to the 
faculties of the Lansdowne and Swarth- 
more high schools. 


FIFTY years ago a good man said that 
these truths, gathered from mother’s wit, 
should be in the mind of the teacher: The 
common school is the highest hope of the 
nation. Education controls the destiny of 
individuals and nations. Ethical culture 
and practical culture are the reliable means 
for saving the world. Evéry faculty of 
man is susceptible of culture and growth. 
Every day should be devoted largely to me- 
chanical or artistic work. The develop- 
ment of character by the voice should be a 
chief feature of education. The intellect 
modifies the voice by articulation, while the 
voice embodies character and power. 
Freedom must be the aim of American edu- 
cation. Spiritual culture is the same for 
man and for woman, and this culture is 
best imparted where the two are in the 
presence of each other. Spiritual develop- 
ment,—that unfolding of insight, affection 
and will—is the sole aim and purpose of 
life. The function of school education is 
to develop interests which shall gradually 
become spontaneous and permanent. The 
seven deadly sins of the teacher’s profes- 
sion are: Lack of sympathy with child- 
hood; determining the course of instruc- 
tion by his own interests rather than by the 
pupil’s need and apperception; using the 
method of demonstration instead of the 
method of suggestion; the habit of criti- 
cism; imitation; idolatry of method; and 
indifference. Let the children alone more. 
Set them a good example. Pray for the 
wisdom that knows when to speak. En- 
courage and approve what you can; find 
less fault. Talk wisely, and not too much, 
your voice and yourself always under con- 
trol. And the children, through all their 
lives, will bless you. 
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1. Ye sons of France, awake to glo - ry! Hark, hark ! what myriads bid you rise! Your children, 
2. With lux-u - ry and pride sur - rounded, The vile, in-sa-tiate des-potsdare, Their thirst for 
3. Oh, Lib-er - ty! can man thee, Once having felt thy gen’rous flame? Can dungeons, 











an oe” -@, 
wives, and grand-sires hoary: Behold their tears,and hear their cries, Behold their tears and hear their 
gold and pow-er unbounded, To mete and vend the light and air, To mete and vend the light and 
bolts and bars con-fine thee ? Or whips thy no-ble spir-it tame? Or whips thy no-ble spir - it 
Boge i al al al : 



























































cries! Shall hateful tyrants mis-chief breed -ing, With hireling hosts, a ruf-fian band, Af - 
air. Like beasts of burden would they load us, Like gods would bid their slaves adore; But 
tame? Too long the world has wept be - wail-ing That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield; But 
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fright and desolate the land, While peace and liberty lie bleeding! oO arms, toarms,ye 
man is man,and who is more? Thensshall they longer lash and goadus? To arms, to arms ye 
freedom is our sword and shield, And all their arts are unavailing; To arms, to arms, ye 


oe 
Th’ aveng - ing sword unsheathe ! March on, 
worm, 
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Reprinted from McCaskey’s “Treasury of Favorite Song.” 
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Pennsylvania--The Keystone. 


A Short History 
By Former Governor SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER 


Is rapidly becoming a classic. So good a book is bound soon to take 
first place. ‘ 

This book is now the text in the largest three cities of the state, in 
fifty one other cities and large towns, and in hundreds of boroughs 
and townships. 

Superintendent Samuel E. Weber has provided for its use in the Sixth 
Grade A of The Scranton ‘‘ Course of Study’”’ as follows :— 


I. Indians. Time allotment, one week. 
oo — and Customs. 2. Shackamaxon Treaty, 3. Discovery 
of Iron. 


II. Read Chapters II, II, IV. 


Ill. Chapters V, VI. Time allotment, one week. 
1. The Quaker Settlement. 2. The Colony. 


IV. Chapter VII, VIII, IX. Time allotment, two weeks. 
1. French and Indian War. 2. Revolution. 


V. Chapters X, XI. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Beginning of the Nation. 2. Rise of Democracy. 3. Louisiana Pure 
chase. 4. Keystone State. 5. First Steamboat. 


Chapters XII, XIII. Time allotment, two weeks. 
1. War of 1812. 2. Development of the Country. 


. Chapters XIV, XV. Time allotment, one week. 
1. The Rebellion. 


VI. 
vil 
VII. Chapters XVI, XVII. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Reconstruction Period. 2. Slavery. 
Ix. 
x 
xI 


Chapters XVIII, XIX. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Literature. 2. Science and Invention. 


. Read Chapters XX, XXI, XXII. 


. Chapters XXIII, XXIV. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Education. 2. Iron and Coal. 


XII. Chapters XXV, XXVI. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Industries and Occupations. 2. Transportation. 


XIII. Read Chapters XXVII, XXVIII, XIX. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers 
124 North Eighteenth Street PHILADELPHIA 
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